














The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1877 


The Week. 


MU most extensive and deplorable workingmen’s strike whieh 
| ever took place in thi country began a 
week ago Monday among the freight-train hands of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg, in West Virginia, the location of 
extensive repair-shops and terminus of one of the regular divisions 


of the road. 


s, or Indeed in any other, 


The ostensible cause was a reduction of about ten per 
cent. in the wages of all employees, which went into effect July 1 on 
On Tuesday the 
extended to Gratton and Cumberland and other stations on 
the same division of the road, thenee running west along the Ohio 
division of the road to Newark, Ohio, until finally all the freight 
hands of the road were engaged in the movement. On Thursday 
the strike, which by this time had become epidemic, broke out upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh, thence running rapidly east 
and west along the line of that road, and on Friday appeared upon 
the Erie Railroad at Hornellsville, New York. Saturday night 
found nearly all the freight-train hands of three out of four of our 
great through lines combined in one gigantie strike 


the Baltimore & Ohio and on many other roads. 


strike 


the only excep- 
tions being those employed upon the easterly or New York divisions 
of the Pennsylvania and Erie roads 
other strikes in prospect or already commenced upon railroad lines 
throughout the Northwest. 

Had the movement been a simple strike, a term we have used for 
convenience, it would not in all probability have extended far 
beyond its point of origin at Martinsburg. But from the first it was 
much more than this. The men not only struck work at Martins- 
burg—an event which would not in itself have seriously ineon- 
venienced the railroad company, as many applicants for situations 
stood ready to take the places of the strikers—but they refused to 
allow others to take their places or to permit the departure of any 
freight trains until their demands were complied with. No sooner 


had they struck, therefore, than they began to stop the passage of 


all freight trains through Martinsburg, and in this they had the 
active co-operation of the workers in the repair-shops, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal men, 200 of whom joined the strikers on 
Wednesday, and apparently of the people of Martinsburg in general. 
The railroad authorities appealed to the Governor for protection 
against the rioters; but West Virginia has no organized militia, and 
the two feeble volunteer companies sent to Martinsburg by the 
Governor were easily repulsed by the mob—being, in fact, in sym- 
pathy with the mob—and immediately disbanded. In this emergeney 
the Governor called upon the President for assistance, and on Thurs- 
day a few United States troops were sent to Martinsburg, when, a few 
freight trains being successfully started out under their immediate 
protection, there was some prospect, apparently, that the strike 
would be brought to a close. 


On Friday, however, there was a sudden change for the worse. 
Several companies of Maryland militia who had been ordered to 
Cumberland to protect railroad property there were attacked in 
Baltimore, while going from their armory to the train, by rioters in 
sympathy with the railroad strikers, and in the mélée which fol- 
lowed a number of persons were killed and many more wounded. 
The rioters then proceeded, for the first time since the strike 
vegan, to destroy railroad property, burned some freizht-sheds 
and other railroad buildings in or near Baltimore, and brought 
to a standstill the entire business of the road. In the meantime 
several companies of Pennsylvania militia had been ordered to Pitts- 
burgh, where they were fiercely 


ittacked by the strikers and their 


and wild rumors were afloat of 





“yinpathi who were maddened by the news eived from Db 
timore. Unable to faee the mob the militia took refuge ia rau | 
‘round-house.” where the \\ | Vb 1 si 
; 177 } 

h ISL en plo ( Co ( 
inal ¢ ible contin { om ( ‘ ) 
had Ns ly tore ne open a 

, it) syratl } 
stores of the cit he aUutlhoritie \ ( 
Throughout Saturday night a reign of eX | 


and an enormous destruction of railroad prop 


in transit took place, the mob first pillaging and then bun 1) 
the freight-ears which the strike had colk sth 

several costly buildings, and tearing up) the car-track | 
soldiers were finally driven out of the * round-house” by the exy 
dient of setting tire to oil-cars and run 

ing. They were pursued by the mob and took 

suburbs. Less) serious rio took \ 


Harrisburg. 


Sunday gave railroad em 
opportunity to hold meetings and mature plans, and on M 
therefore, strikes broke out in every direction, oceurring on the ] 


Shore & Miehigan 
& Alton; 


Southern: Indi 


& Wabash: New York Cent L: Pittsbureh, 


Toledo 


Fort Wayne & Chicago, and other smaller railroads. — Several 
roads, we are sorry to say, acceded to the demands of t] trikers o1 
compromised with them in some way. Among these were the Union 


Pacilie: Great tehison, 
Missouri Paciiie: and the Cleveland, Co- 


Indianapolis. Other roads were prevented 


Pacitie; Central 
Topeka & Santa Fe; 
lumbus, Cincinnati & 
from running on aceount of the seizure of their rolling stock o1 





depots by mobs, although their own employees did not strike da 
few stopped running as a precautionary me: hr \ 

or less mob violence during the day at Reading, Pennsylvania, where 
several lives were lost and a valuable bridge was burn at West 
Philadelphia, where a few cars were b d: at Bu > a s- 
burg: Columbus, where the mob compelled the stopp of work at 
factories, mills, ete.; at Zanesville, Fort Wayne, and San Fran- 
cisco. Tuesday brought some cessation of the violenee of the mob, 
but the strike reached several roads n ibove named, the most 
Important perhaps be the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Which employs many thousands of coal-miners, all of whom quit 


work and from whom \ 
work at Albany, Chi 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieago road were sent out and run by 


apprehended. M 


topped all 


abs XS 
r trons , tho 





the strikers, one of their number acting as superintendent of the 
road. As we go to press it is impossible to prediet what may 
happen. <All the available United States troops and State militia 
are in motion and concent if as rapidly as possible at the chief 
centres of disturbance. time has never been more propitieus 





for a rising of the worst elements: for the Which the 


hardships 


long-continued business depression has brought upon all classes 
have inelined workmen everywhere to give ear to current demagogi- 
cal platitudes regarding the eppressions of the poor and the injustice 


One of the aggravations of riots in this country is that the force 
which has to be relied on for their suppression—the militia—is very 
infit for the task, because not sufficiently in control of the oflicers, 


and therefore apt either to break up at critical moments, or more 


frequently to lose patience and take life prematurely or unnecessa- 
il ther aggravation is that labor riots are apt to impress 
a portion of the press, especially if they oecur in the dull season, 


hat they are the signs or precursors of some great 


+i5\) ¢ 
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social change or convulsion, and the product of some great wrong 


or injustice so deep-seated that an earthquake or a revolution will be 


needed to remove it. For the most part this view jis produced as an 





yt) 


often does misehief by giving an air 
iF present case there has been 
| right « « brakemen and tiremen to live 
dbyt elves has been universally 
ed by pr ind the danger of ad- 
}) are now engaged in obsti ng the 
ad il control of the companies, is pointed out with 
There are doubtless wrongs, injustices, and hard- 
lroad busin as in ail others; but it will be a dread- 
( \merica when the right of any man to extort pay from any 
} for servic vhich are not desired is admitted either in 
Wh st to be feared now is that through some weakness 
( part of the companies the strikers may come out of the 
th an appearance of victory. This would result either 
from cone on as to wages or the retention of persons engaged in 
any wages; and it would be a national calamity, for 
virtually the surrender to a body of day-laborers of the 
rade of the power, whenever they were discontented with 
lition, to block all the great highways in the country, and 
i@ travel and trafliec of the whole community—a power, in 
short, Which we would confer on no President or Congress or Legis- 
lature, or an boils of men in the world, however intelligent or trust- 
orthy. At any rate, if it would not amount to such a surrender, it 
Ud furnish a temptation of the strongest kind to a repetition of 
the horrors we have been witnessing during the past week. And 
it will not do to plead now that it is not “ the railroad men ” who have 
lestroved property and taken life, but the mob of outsiders. Any man 
Who seizes on property and forcibly detains it, or obstructs the owner 
in its use, inthe prosecution of a private dispute, and, above all, who 
entrenches himself in the high road in order to stop travel, knows 
well, whatever his aims may be, that he is sure to be joined by the 
disorderly and criminal class, and is, therefore, responsible for their 
EXCESS well as his own. This is the fundamental objection to 
all violent and unlawful modes even of redressing wrongs. The 
railroad companies owe it to the publie to see that the men who 
h prepared this hideous disorder are got rid of utterly, are put 
oO he railroad and its belongings, or, in other words, removed from 
all opportunity of further mischief. It is no longer a question of 


i 


} 


It is better 
isier to dismiss such ruffians than have finally to kill them: for 


sor commereia 


convenience, but of public safety. 


ve may rely on it that none of these strikers, if they sueceed, will 
ever get over it morally. 

It is hardly probable that the agitation caused by the strike will 
be without its effect on the Democratic Convention which meets by 
appointment, as we go to press, at Columbus, Ohio. It would be 


nothing strange if a labor plank, sufficiently vague to bear a double 
tation by the friends of order and by the mob, should be 
brought forward and adopted; and if this be done, we may be sure 
the Republicans, who meet at Cleveland, will not allow themselves to 
be left far behind. What seems equally certain is, that the question 


1? 


ll come up in Congress next October, and that the pitiful eondi- 


interpre 


tion of the regular army will be a prominent topic, each party 
ig to shift the blame for it upon the other, and the Repub- 

li vetting the worst of the argument. The moment the 
d ion quits the ground of party, however, we believe that 
e will be much to say of the proved necessity of the army 

is a national police. Those who advocate this in an enlarged 
will, of course, have to draw the line between its execu- 

tion of Federal laws, or protection of national interests, and its 
execution of State laws, which was the erving evil of the Southern 
ituation when President Hayes took the helm. In spite of the dis- 
tinction, which is nevertheless a clear one, we must expect an outery 


ner of a standing army to the liberties of the country ; 
t likely soon again a crisis in which liberty and 
take than they are now, when a dis- 
additional regiments in the Depart- 
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oO See 
both more 
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of half a do ri 
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ment of the Atlantic would have sufficed to quell the disturbance at 
its soure Everything, of course, should be done to encourage t} 

eflicieney of the State militia, but the States cannot be compelled to 
look after this; and some of them, like West Virginia, will be sure 
to go by default at the critical moment. So long as we follow Ur 
English in preference to the Continental notions of national defence, 
and refuse to make every able-bodied man a soldier, our enly guaran- 
tee against extraordinary violence overstepping State lines is an 


ra 
wy a 


efiicient standin In 1270, the United Kingdom, with about 
the same population but an inecomparably smaller territory, had an 
army of 80,000 men, of which one-half were considered the home 
police—the foree that could not be spared to leave the country. — Its 
army, on a reformed basis, now numbers 133,000 men, or six times 
the number of the hard-worked little band which guards the Mexi- 
can frontier, maintains the defenees of the Atlantie and 
nd meets the Sioux and the Nez-Percés in prolonged and 
costly contlicts. 


rmy. 
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coasts, a 


The railroad strike and the far more serious discontent among 
the working-classes at large which it has elicited have completels 
paralyzed business in this metropolis. The great centres of trade 
and transportation being virtually in the hands of the mob, the local 
processes of distribution are suspended, and little is being done be- 
yond a small business for export. Contracts for delivery are thrown 
into confusion through the stoppage of supplies from the interior, 
and consequent losses stare merchants in the face. Should the 
freight blockade be continued much longer, a very serious condition 
of things must result in the grain, provisions, and petroleum trades, 
since contracts for forward delivery could not be fulfilled. As yet 
the effects are not very marked in Wall Street, the prices of railroad 
securities having yielded comparatively little ; but the banks keep 
a sharp lookout upon those branches of trade most likely to suffer 
from a continued suspension of transportation. 


¢ 
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The New Hampshire Legislature passed the other day a serics of 
resolutions upon national matters, and some of the newspapers, we 
observe, have been unable to determine whether these resolutions 
do or do not approve the policy of Mr. Hayes. Had the editors 
who have discussed the matter made any careful study of New 
Hampshire politics they would have learned that the members of 
the two political parties in that State hate one another with a 
righteous hatred. The Democrats hate the Republicans because 
they are Republicans, and the Republicans hate the Democrats 
because they are Democrats. The knowledge that the members of 
party desire the passage of a resolution affecting national 
politics is, therefore, sufficient to decide every member of the other 
party to vote against it. The resolutions above mentioned were, 
we believe, originally proposed by a Democrat, and for that 
reason, even if they had been copied from the last Republican 
platform, they must have been rejected, or laid upon the table, 
or amended, or had something else substituted for them before any 
Republican could vote for them. We doubt if the average member 
of the New Hampshire Legislature knows anything more of the intent 
of the resolutions than some puzzled editors. The meaning of one 
resolution which was passed in New Hampshire, however, was well 
understood by both parties—namely, that opposing the granting of 
subsidies by tne national Government. It is said, we know not 
how truly, that Southern politicians are already endeavoring, by 
promises of support to the Administration, to keep a similar resolution 
out of the Ohio platform at the coming convention ; and as this is a 
subject on which Mr. Hayes and one or two members of his Cabinet 
are supposed to be unsound, the aetion of Ohio upon it will be 
watched with interest second only to that which attends its decision 
with regard to silver and resumption. 


one 


Our Mexican border difficulties, so far as they have had any real 
existence outside of the imaginations of a few politicians, do not 
scem likely at present to bring on a war with Mexico or to lead to 


the annexation of territory. Diaz, it is true, issued a very warlike 











Ghe 


N 


proclamation as an offset to the orders to General Ord to pursue 


July 2o. UST7] 


raiders. if necessary, acress the Rie Grande and capture them en 
Mexiean soil: but it was generally understood at the time that this 
proclamation, like the average Congre: sman’s speeches, was intend- 
ed for effect at home. General Treviio, moreover, the Mexican 


ceneral in command on the other side of the river. has been for some 
time carefully guarding that portion of it across which no raiders are 
at all likely to pass; and if General Ord, therefore, should find any 
pursuit of raiders necessary he would not tind Mexican troops on the 
other side to drive American invaders from their sacred soil. The 
Administration, moreover, has just rendered Diaz the important 
service of capturing Escobedo and a seore of his followers, who were 
engaged in organizing in Texas a feree to invade Mexico in the 
“interests” of Lerdo. Altogether, therefore, Mr. Blaine’s Mexican 
ghost is at present a very faint one; and as for his Canadian annexa- 
tion scheme the Spectator unfeelingly suggests that he would be 
sadly disappointed were it successful, for the Canadians hate the 
New-Eneglanders, and if annexed would join with the Southerners to 


rude the Union. 





The remarkable suecess of the subscriptions to the 4 per cent. 
United States loan has taken the financial community by surprise. 
The subscriptions at home amounted to $65,922,500; of which sixty 
millions were received through the Syndieate, and the remainder 
directly through the Treasury. The London subscriptions aggre- 
gated $10,200,000, making the total sum taken here and in England 
$76,122,500. This gives the loan a prestige at the start calculated 
to aid its future negotiation very materially. The Syndieate are 
now receiving subscriptions on their own aecount, and have advanced 
the price of the bonds to 10013 in gold here and 103! in London. 
The Treasury issued, on the 16th inst., a call for ten millions of five- 
twenties, and on the 19th inst. a call for a like sum, each being for 
seven millions of coupon issues and three of registered. Further 
calls are expected to be shortly forthcoming. It is not at present 
known whether the Secretary of the Treasury will devote the whole 
proceeds of the “ popular” subscriptions to the redemption of five- 
twenties or will employ a portion for augmenting the coin reserve to 
be provided against the day of resumption. Upon his action in this 
matter the future of the gold market must depend materially ; 
the Syndicate, however, would find it to their interest to 
their large influence to prevent any embarrassing fluctuations in 
the premium. 


use 


The only foreign news of moment, besides what relates to the 
operations of the armies, comes from England, where the undoubted 
success of the Russians in passing the Balkans, and their probable 
success in reaching Adrianople and possibly Constantinople within 
a brief period, has again stimulated the alarm about the ecommuniea- 
tions with India; and there are again rumors of dissensions in the 
Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield wishing to send out a corps of 20,000 or 
30,000 nen, to encamp somewhere under the guns of the tleet, but com- 
promising with Lords Derby and Salisbury by sending the fleet into 
Turkish waters—Besika Bay. The sending of the corps is still talked 
of, and the destination assigned to it is Gallipoli, where the British first 
landed in the Crimean War, and where it is supposed it could elose the 
Dardanelles to the Russians. But if any armed precautions are to be 
taken against Russian aggression, the growing opinion seems to be 
in favor of the seizure of Egypt, to which Russia would probably 
have no objection, and which would effectually secure the road to 
India and be an enormous boon to the unfortunate fellahs. Mr. 
Gladstone, in replying to an address presented to him by an associa- 
tion of Baptist churches, approving of his poliey on ‘the Eastern 
question, points out that there will be no proper analogy between 
the vote of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, which the Ministry are said 
to be going to ask for military purposes, and the vot “which he 
asked in 1870 on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, because 
the present government has already obtained over $20,000,000 more 
for army expenses than the Gladstone government had before as! 


‘ lSa- 








ation. 


. 
ing for the increase in Is70; because that vote s obtaines 
purpose of protecting the neutrality of Belgium, which In 
hound herself by treaty with each bellige ( ‘ 
there was then no difference of opin the ec 

4. ] the Gevernment should tb 


The members of the Society of the Helv Cross | 
ciently affected by the sterm of indignation called tor 
manual for the use of “the priest” in contess 
not to cireulate it any further, but they retuse to expr 


approval of its contents. The manual and their action t 

therefore, been brought up before the Bishops of the ¢ \ 
Provinee, sitting as the Upper House of Convocation, in 

the book and the declaration of the society received ‘ 
demnation. The Archbishop ef Canterbury made a strong speec! 


1, ia has } 
whe take to the ¢ 


(for him), and intimated that those 
this spirit would do well * to go to Rome,” as the plirase ts. Th 
tioned among other things that the Society ot 

seeret society, and that nobody knows hew large or | 


He produced one oft Aa serit 5 ot ad Bool Lal thre You 


another body ealled a * Cemmittee of the Clergy.” and wv 


{ 
book says, might be used on children from the 


ot ke ‘ 
of the things he found in it was that “it is through tl ‘ | 
the priest only, that the child must acknowledge his sins, if he desires 
that God should forgive him.” The arehbishep ee enter \ 
ous language on the shocking impropriety of teacl vi ‘ 
that there is no use in their confessing their sins to God or their tather 
or mother. The whole exposure fully justifies the \ r of the 
London Times to the bishops, that if they cannot get rid of these 


“conspirators,” as the arehbishop called them, * against the 
the discipline, and the practice of the reformed church,” + the people 
of England will before long make short work of the 
shelters them.” 


Institution which 
} 
l 


Phere is, in fact, no Anglo-Saxon community th: 


long stand dirty-minded, prying priests ef any echureh, or have the 
souls doctored by them on any terms. 

The chief change in the situation in Turkey during the week has 
been the Russian occupation of Shipka Pass. This took place on 
the 19th, two days after lag pka had 


Kasanlik and the village of Shij 
fallen into Gen. Gurko’s hands, u I 
Russian passage of the Balkans hereafter. On the 20th, Yeni-Sagra 
was captured. Of any further advance on Philippopoeli and Adria- 


nople we hear nothing detinite. The Turks a railroad 


the perfect case af 


ssert that the 


between these places has been cut. which is quite probable; and 
that a Russian force from Slovino has reached Kirk-HKilissa, east of 
Adrianople, which seems premature. On the other side of the moun 


tains the Russians have oceupied Loftcha, but are reperted to have 


failed in their attempts on Plevna, afte 
Pasha. 
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In the Dobrudsha, Kusténdshe and Tehernaveda have been 
evacuated, and the laiter place burnt by the retreating Turks, so 
that the railroad connecting these places is now controlled by Gen. 
Zimmermann. His army is eperating against Silistria on the one 


hand and Bazarshik on the ether. The hemming in of Rustchuk is 
making deliberate progress, and the bombardment of the 

recommenced. Gen. Gurko’s success in crossing the Balkans led at 
onee to the dismissal of Abdul Kerim, who is succeeded by Mehemet 
Ali, a Prussian by birth. Raouf and Redif Pashas have also been 
The main if not the last hope of Turkey 
now rests with Suleiman Pasha, who has transported his forces by 
sea from Antivari, landed at Enos at the head of the 22 gean, and 
taken the shortest railroad route to Adrianople. He is invested with 
supreme command in Rumelia. His absence revives the flames of 
insurrection in Bosnia the Thessalians and 
said to be getting uneasy beyond restraint; and the 
Greeks continue to be 
not strike 


the blow 


town has 


recalled to Constantinople. 


and Herzegovina ; 
Cretans are 
more or less 


“agitated,” but will evidently 
so long as the common enemy has any power to return 





2 The 


tHE PLAN OF © DRIFTING IN) RESUMPTION 


’ t 1 to 

I ) h pledee 

L mt day named Vhis j mpre- 

i es, how runt or indefensible 

| top he Government intl posit mofa private 

ranextension. But a private debtor, who 

ltop L certain date and ds he cannot do so 

) ) ver Heotiers to pay the amount 

lon some other day, or he offers to pay a smaller 

unount on t original da Mo definite promise, in short, he 

ib definite promi If he eannot do what he said, 

} precise hingu what he willido. If he refuses to make 

inv other promise whatever, he only escapes reprobation by showing 
th is no promise to pay whieh he could possibly fulfil. 

() mild naturally expect, therefore, that the Cincinnati and 
Ch yf ( mld produes some plan of resumption of 
th 0 to take the pl of the Act of 1875, which would be 
recognized by busin en aplan. They want to have the Act 

Lrene a ul one might reasonably expect that they would ex 
pre 1 busin language the kind of modilication they desire. We 
iv in language,” because the relation of the Government 
to its creditors is a busin matter, and has to be transacted in 


terms of finance, and not in terms of poetry or charity. The Gov- 


ern in all that regards finance is substantially a business man. 
it is both ae litor ta debtor: has various kinds of obligations 
outstanding, on some of which it pays interest by contraet, and on 
others of which it does not. It has an income which it applies, or 
Will apply, to ttisfaction of these obligations. As the issuer of 
th hy it is primarily and essentially a promiser on a note, 
and the faet that these notes are used as curreney is only an inci- 
dent of the transaction, which increases the difficulty of calling them 
in, but in no deg tfleets the obligation to eall them in as soon as 


yr about all this, therefore, we are as much bound 


ty apply commereial ideas to it, and use comm ‘reial terms, as if we 
were discu rv the affairs of an embarrassed firm at a meeting of 
its creditor Che only proper substitute for the Resumption Act is, 
therefor proposal either to redeem the greenbaeks on some other 


1 named in it, with coin provided in some other way, 
‘backs on that day at a lower rate than par. In 
ernment in undertaking to pay a gold dollar 
nted in 1879 has ‘n too much, 
to offer to pay dollar for dollar at 


seem best, on 


day than the o 
deem the ere 
other words, if the Gov 
for every paper dollar pres indertak« 
the only thing it ean now do Is 
some later date, or seventy-five, or fifty cents, as may 
that date. 
Dothe We 
thing. What they 
sent them in 
is decided on the whole 


No- 


Grovern- 


anything of the kind ? 
when the holders of the 
1879, the Government shall 
not to redeem in cash on 
that dav, but ‘to organize st in the monetary 
the establish adrift 
towards pecie resumption, and let business solve the problem.” 
We are here If the 
asked about what time this would lead to payment, the 


tern financiers propose 
sugwest is, that 
ment notes pre January, 
reply that it h 
system or machinery of country as will 


honestly quoting one of the Western sages. 


, 
noteholder 


reply would naturally be that it was impossible to say; that “a drift 
towards resumption * was an uncertain thing ; it might be rapid or 
it ht be slo and that anvhow there was no telling when * the 
monetary system or machinery of the country ” would “establish the 


drift.” and perhaps even after “the drift” was in full operation 


busit ould refuse * to solve the problem.” An individual 
creditor dedi th a powerful government would of course have 
to reeeive 1 jy in amused or embittered silence; but if 
young and vigorous, and carnally-minded, and dealing with an indi- 


ly tempted to lay hands upon 


Nation. 


Number O50) 


| rand relic his feelings b few hearty kicks. Suppose that 
if rassed merehant, after having long put off the holders of 

his overdue notes, had at 1 | Volition solemnly pledged 
li ’ noon 7 ( t lf) | ! bin Pel eCTOrE it 

came l without havin li efiort to accumu late funds for 
he purpose, were to announce that his plan was impraetieable, and 
calla meeting of his creditors; suppose that on their assembling 


instead, he were 


riion to meet hls liabilities he 


and asking what he proposed to say that for active 
and definite exe 
his atfairs 
when he reached it in this way he would let 
not the diss 

Nor are 


plicit in giving reasons why we cannot 


proposed 
solveney, and that 
them Would 
‘ussion be apt to take a very acrimonious turn ? 

the opponents of the 


| to organize 
in such a Way as to “drift” towards 


know. 


Resumption Act any more ex- 
resume at the appoint- 
than in what we are to re- 
They sav in a thit eannot get cold 
enough to take up #700,000,000 of paper, but fail to give any rea- 
at par gold would be needed 
S150,000,000. A great demand for 
gold in lieu of paper circulating in trade at par would be contrary 
to all experience of human nature. They say also that * the people ” 
Will not stand the contraction needed to bring paper to par, but they 
do not mention how much contraction would be 
harm it would do “* the people ”; 
people really are suffering from any delusion in the matter, for not 
seeking to enlighten them instead of falling in with the delusion 
and trying to spread and confirm it. If, ten years ago, when gold was 
at 140, the people had been told that to-day gold would be at 106, 


ed time deseribing do instead of 


suming. vague Way we 
son for supposing that if paper were 


for §700.000,000, or even for 


necessary or what 


nor do they offer any excuse, if the 


they would not have believed that the country could bear it, 
and would have scoffed at the notion that money under such 
circumstances would be plentiful at four or five per cent. The 
one great horror which, sinee the close of the war, has been pre- 


dicted as likely to result from resumption or contraction 
fallin prices—has happened without re 
if there are persons in the community simple-minded enough to be- 
lieve that there is something worse still in for them from 
either of these causes, and that to escape it we ought, if necessary, 
to violate a solemn national pledge, expressed in an Act of Congress, 
to pay a certain class of publie creditors on demand, it is surely the 
duty of honest journalists not to promote the panic by pouring out 
windy rhetoric to which no human being ean attach any definite 
meaning, but to enlighten the popular mind and fortify the 


a great 


uuption or contraction ; and 


store 


popular 
conscience. The silver delusion was, however, the natural forerun- 
ner of the nebulous hostility to the Resumption Act. 
has passed months in compounding essays showing that a “ cheap 
money ” is a fine thing for the poor man, and that it is a good thing 
for a country to make itself a possible receptacle for the disearded 
and depreciated coin of all other countries, in a time of great finan- 
cial perplexity, ean hardly face so unpleasant a task as paying 


Anybody who 


debts without a strong desire to substitute phrases for cash. 


VOLUNTEER MANAGEMENT WOULD 
PARTY MORALITY. 

\ TE tried to show last week that none of the analogies offered 

\ by American life and manners afforded any ground for the 
belief that volunteers would be wanting for the conduct of party or- 
ganization if the Government would only abandon it. In facet, 
the notion that parties would perish or lose their efficiency in a com- 
munity as intensely political and public-spirited as this is, if there 


HOW IMPROVE 


were no tide-waiters or postmasters to work them, may almost be 
pronounced grotesque, and, if the pending reform is carried out, will 
probably ten years hence be generally so regarded. The change, 
however, is demanded by most people mainly in the interest of the 
civil service, which it is easv to see it will benetit enormously, and 
its friends are apt to be satisfied if they show that it will not damage 
parties. The fact is, however, that politics will profit by it as much 
as or more than the service. For example, nothing is more necessary 
to healthy politics and sound party morality than that formal state- 
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ments of party principles should be sincere and truthful; that is, that 
the platformsor resolutions put forth by the party should really describe 
lich, if 
In the 


absence of this truthfulness and sincerity, and of necessary connection 


the opinions held by the bulk of its members, and ‘he policy w 
it has the power of legislation, it means to put into practice. 
between party principles and party practice, party polities becomes a 
form of thimblerigg 
the * confidence man” rather than those of the statesman. 
late years, there is no question 


‘ing, in which the talents most needed are those of 
Now, of 
in fact, ever since 1k68—there have 
been very alarming signs, by which the souls of honest men have 
been much troubled, that in the Republican party this connection 
was lost; that the platforms did not contain the doctrines really 
held by the men who framed them, and did contain promises which 
they had no intention of fulfilling. The trite and ever-ready obser- 
vation that ‘the Democrats are just as bad” may be true, but we 
have not had the same opportunity of testing Democratie sincerity 
as of testing Republican sincerity, because the Democratie party 
has not since the war been called on to legislate or administer. 

Examples of what we mean will occur in abundance to those who 
have watched Republican attempts during the last ten years to deal 
With the currency and the civil service. On both these questions 
the platforms have promised everything that could be wished for, 
but when the time came for legislative performance it has been 
found that the platform had no connection with legislation in the 
minds of leading politicians. Accordingly, the voters who elected 
Grant and Hayes on specie and reform platforms, vigorously con- 
demning prevailing abuses, have been treated to the extraordinary 
and debauching spectacle of the party leaders vigorously support- 
ing inflation of the wildest kind, and treating attempts to apply 
even the mildest rules of business prudence to the management of 
the civil service as foolish and visionary schemes. 

Nothing has done more to promote this mischievous and un- 
seemly state of things than the management of the party machinery by 
oftice-holders. Their connection with it has produced in the minds 
of party leaders, in rendering them indifferent to publie opinion, 
very much the effeet which contidenee in the army produces in the 
minds of Marshal MacMahon and M. de Fourtou. Knowing that 
they had a band of trained and obedient mercenaries, who did not 
trouble themselves about opinions or policy, to see to the nomina- 
tions and elections and * put things through,” and knowing that 
with these persons in charge the average voter could not help him- 
self, and would have to swallow whatever disgust might be excited 
in his mind by hypocrisy and inconsistency, they naturally cared 
little whether their practice tallied with their professions. ‘They 
knew that the discontented outsider had no remedy but to go over 
to the Democrats; reform within the party was not within his 
reach, and this desertion to the Democrats they prevented to some 
extent ordinarily by having a good “main question” and keeping 
“sound ” on it. 

Were the organization in the hands of volunteers these volun- 
teers would perforce be, as they were in the early days of the Re- 
publican party, comparatively disinterested and public-spirited men, 
With greater or less eagerness for the general efticieney of the 
party as an instrument of government rather than for its particular 
efficiency as a distributor of offices. ‘They would be men more or less 
earnest about particular questions, and anxious to keep the party in 
power in order to secure certain kinds of legislation, and eould have 
no personal object in managing it which could be attained otherwise 
than through securing the contidence and gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens. 
necessity, be elective offices, and would have to be earned by econ- 
spicuous devotion to the general interest, and not, as now, by obscure 
zeal and intrigues in the interest of one man. 
this sort would have to be deferred to by framers of plattorms and 
legislators. They could not be treated as regular troops whose 
obedience was sure under all circumstances, and could be 
relied on to suppress émentes by the word of command, as Mr. 
Cornell put down the Union League Club against Mr. 


Conkling. in numbers 


who 


rising 


The party in their hands, whether strong 


N 


Offices which political activity would give them, would, of 


Caucus managers of 


ation. 


or not, would be org 
litv. Promises m 
for its 
execution. Congressmen 


approval at elections would h 7) 
speaking, have to refer to the party pregramt ( 
bound then 
and with ita great 

We must, however, guard against the supposition 


to. In short, ther ould t Lrevivalot parts 


work of salvation among | 


all these good things to come suddenly, or imagine th 
device partfes can be made better than the human nature of U 
Who compose them. There is nothing politicians dread so mueh 
any attempt to * bring in the n 
that reformers have no such design. 
application to American 
human nature on which . | 
their ecclesiastical and philanthropic athiirs What 
against is the idea that the 
anything but its magnitude, and in the feeblen ot 


WHenMuM, ana We Can assure Lie’! 


government of the great prin 


thy 
t 


. ’ , 
Merians Conanet 


] 


work of governm 


popular morality, and that it ean dispense with any 
tions and tests and guarantees which the expr ve of sind 
has proved necessary for the 


SUCUCUS Presceceul ED | 


enterprises. 
PROVINCIALISM IN PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
| WAS listening the other evening in the 
tion of the ** Five Days’ Debate” Wy 
next one of the better specimens of our returned colonists. He 
a good deal of colonial parliamentary life and institutions, and had 


studied the question of popular represent: 





had not been much at home, and had not been present at nt] 

country since he was a boy. He watched the pn lings for some 

Ile heard the commencement of the ad ~ He 
a 


listened with amusement 


the wrangling at 
to the taun 
the Tory party at Mr. Gladstone and the official leaders of t] 
But Mr. Chamberlain Mr. Jen 


others of our new ] 


when and 


school of sympathetic radicals 
other to bewail Mr. Gladstone’s lamentable change of front, and to e) 

merate all the unkind and arbitrary things that the constituencies would 
say and do to Mr. Gladstone and | 
from the policy of sentiment which he had originated, and | 


submission to the dictates of reason 





friend's amusement chang 


mentary and political life. It was impossible, he said, for the degrada- 
tion of representative institutions ¢ 


British House of ¢ 


male population of the 


ymimons. Place, he added. the n 

kingdom into a hat (if you ean find one big 
enough) and draw out 658 names at rand 
able and a much more indepen 


lent body of men than vou have here by 
Men so selecte l 


vour present svstem.,. 
e i . 


4 
- = 


there. Thev will be more 1 


dn 


mass of those who are sittin presentative, 
d, instead of beer, 
Above 


all, they willduring the period of their parliamentary career owe nothing 


beeause you will have every sort of interest represent 


} 
MSOs, 


and coals, and railways, and acres of arable land, an 


to their constituents. They will be free to form and express their own 
views and opini tters which emerge, whereas now there is 


hardly a man on either side of the House who has not the dread of his 
constitu n y's displeasut yan i the loss of } Is seat, f T whi h he mus paid 
so much, dangling over his head, suspended merely by the thin thread of 


rears’ tenure which the present Parliament gives him, 


Having been brought up to a traditionary respect for our parliamen- 
tarv institutions, and. like most Britons, regarding the House of Com- 
mons as t greatest national assembly in the world, | was startled and 


ked by this abrupt declaration. But, on thinking the mat- 


ter over. Lam bound to confess that there is more truth in it than T wa 


willing to admit. It isa fact that every year our members of Parliament 


become more and more subservient to their constituencies, and that the 
latter bec »and more exacting. The competition for seats in the 
House is keener and keener every year. Some time ago no one thought 
of Parliament unless he was elucated for political life. Ile was not un- 
frequently a son of a noble, or at least of an acred, house, From his 

?; xd be trained with a view to the House of Commons. Ife was 





Xx} ton at 7 i 
he took | ! 
rr) i lod t leba in 
Cambridge his stud 
the Universi pocket 
iwswiiling to r hi i] 


ve-and-twenty, and might be in 





ship in the subordinate office 


life. That golden age of 


1a sy had many faults, but it bred 
| . Money now the key to Parliament, and men 
I they are far on in years. We are fast 
' men who sit for borough seats are not free 
ill, middle-aged, wealthy men, untrained in politics, 
fi ents of oratory, who buy their way into the 
1] ( is, and arrive there steeped to the eyelids in fantastic 
the hobbies of their constituents—mere delegates of 

( lorou none men, 

Ire Gi h has preached an instructive sermon on this theme 


jhtly Review. 


in honeycombed by ne wly-acquired 


Ile looks despairingly 


I Vihing bends bef the plutocrat, except his constituency, 

| the plutocrat is but a reed. The constituencies are no 

{ outlook for ung men of ability and promise but without 

I vet are thrust aside by the managers of the con- 

ist as paupers warned away from fashionable churches or 

n from the belle of the season. What the constituencies 
first cl} loval reputation for wealth ; for second choice, 


general reputation for wealth ; and for third choice, notoriety. 


| er or p Ul Jand-jobber who has made his fortune in his native 
plan nd spends a good portion of it there, will always be preferred to 
the man of political knowledge or of statesmanlike capacity, whose 

ition » serve his country rather than to pay blackmail to the 
borough trade (1 onnaire who is known only by the reputation 


comes next in order of merit in the eyes of the local 

| ! » pull th tri f the elections. If he has not alr ady 
hi in *‘nursing” the constituency, the wire-pullers know 

h to 1 him do so in the future. Failing these two classes of 
aspirants for political celebrity, the fancy of the election managers lightly 


Keneally secured a seat whenever he applied for 
nd though he has done nothing since he got into the House, it is by 


certain that he will be discarded when he has to stand again. 


ey Was within some thirty votes of heading the poll at Peterboro’, 


ry no fewer than five eandidates contested the honors of the seat 
with him. If the claimant to the Tichborne estates were released from 
mm to-morrow there are half a dozen constituencies who would elect 
on the | opportunity. The affections of such constituencies are 


ivily fickle, and the man who has secured them for the time must 


his ¢ iiuency and do its bidding, otherwise he will be passed 
for some new notoriety at the next election. This obedience to the 
will of the electors, this self-renunciation and abasement, is one of the 


s Which we have to pay for our present inchoate democracy. The 


ple are feeling their strength and have found pliant objects in the 

of ially ambitious plutocrats on which to use it. It is a price 

Which many among us do not like to pay, but we see it is getting higher 
| higher every day. 

In the same number of the Purtnightly Review in which Mr. Goldwin, 


rease of loealism and provincialism in our elections, 
members for Birmingham, propounds a 
perpetuating the triumphs of provincialism and extending 


bevond t rough machinery of elections into the more delicate 
private judgment. He proposes to start a grand organization, 


icentre in Birmingham, will extend its arms over every con- 
it has any chance of success, and will govern, not only the 

n of candidates for Parliament, but their votes also when they are 
Par nt. Lach borough—for he begins with the boroughs—is to 


f with a council of Liberal or Radical electors, and this 

n to ta candidate whom the electors, on pain of excommu- 
re bound to support. All the councils in their respective 
ire federated with Mr. Chamberlain’s own council in Bir- 

), and are to move when his council bids them move, and in 

in which his council bids them move. Such candidates 


Chamberlain and his council approve are to receive sup- 


| . ' ~ 
Number ty. 


port in the futur all others will be ell ed ou f the way or op- 
posed by one of Mr. Chamberlain’s candidates. Whenever any ques- 
s in Parliament on which Mr. Chamberlain and 1 yun- 
i} hold particular views, all the federated councils will be t in 
tion from Birmingham to make their puppet members dance in ac- 
cordance with the particular views held by Mr, Chamberlain—the pri 
of disobedien being the forfeiture of the seat at the next election 
Such, put shortly, is Mr. Chamberlain's grand scheme for controlling elee- 


tions and coercing representatives, 


At pre 


ts promoters have had the assurance to besiege 


sent it is only in embryo, but 


Liberal members of Par- 
liament in the lobbies of the House of Commons and solicit subscriptions 
from them for its support ; and some of the rich Liberal sheep that have 
i yielded up their fleeces to the sh 


They have been so used to leave their political consciences in 


‘arer Without a mur- 
the 


been solicited hav 
mur. 
hands of their constituencies that it may have been a relief to them to 
keeper in the place of many. 


have found one But they can hardly have 


reflected that if their constituencies chastised them only with whips, they 
funds to Mr. Chamberlain to lay 


have handed over in a stock of scorpions 
for their future 


scale as Mr. Chamberlain contemplates, may be an improvement on 


Coercion systematized, and Gn so vast a 
the 
present unorganized coercion, which is generally regulated by caprice. It 
that final triumph of 
looks forward with serene satis- 


chastisement,. 


may even be 


a step towards the achievement of 
democracy to which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
faction, when society is clearly and definitely organized * for the good of 
all, on the basis of reason and morality, with securities against anarchy 
ll as against 


us We reaction, against popular passion as well as against oli- 


garchic privilege.” It may be so, and worthy of commendation. It seems 
to me, and it would seem, I think, to my colonial friend, that it may be 
more truly regarded as another step in the degradation of representative 
institutions, leading not so much to the triumph of democracy as to the 
personal ascendency of one of the members from Birmingham, and to the 
ple from 


ntatives of the people 
agents to that of 


comparatively free and responsible 


self-imposed debasement of the Liberal repres 
the position of 
automatons or marionettes worked by Mr. Chamberlain and his council in 


Birmingham, 


( orrespondence. 
THE BALTIMORE COLLECTORSHIP. 


Epiror or THe NATION : 





Sm: Although in your last issue you refer to the Baltimore Collector- 
ship as a matter ‘which the newspapers have fuily discussed,” I cannot 
help feeling that its bearing upon the question of reform in the civil ser- 
vice has been but imperfectly observed. The action of the President in 
this affair has been altogether bewildering, and should command the 
anxious attention of all who are giving him their support in the belief 
that he is going to supplant the old system of appointments to office by 
something better. The published letters and statements of all the parties 
to the wrangle excite the apprehension that in appointing Thomas and 
suspending Wilkins the President was duped very easily indeed, or that 
he is less fixed in his devotion to civil-service ideas than his friends had 
hoped. 

Mr. Thomas, the successful applicant for the office, is a man who would 
hardly care to have his character sifted. He is known as one who is cun- 
ning in running primaries and manipulating political conventions by 
methods which are well understood by ‘*the boys,” but he does not possess 
Like all men of 
his kind, he is wonderfully energetic, and in the pursuit of his ends can 
display an effrontery which, tocommon minds, is simply startling. 
before this he was Collector of Baltimore, and in that capacity made a 


the esteem of any one outside the workers of his party. 
Once 


record which we might have supposed would have made it morally im- 
possible for him to have applied again for the same place. Lis two chief 
and trusted deputies stole many thousands of dollars of the publie funds 
in his keeping, and were convicted of the offence and sentenced to jail. 
With characteristic audacity, Mr. Thomas begged Congress for a resolu- 
tion relieving him from his legal liability for the acts of his subordinates. 
The resolution was passed (vide ‘U.S. Statutes at Large,’ vol. xvi., page 
708) and one might have been pardoned for fondly imagining that the 
immunity thus graciously, if not ineonsiderately, granted by Congress 
would have provided some protection to the people against his further in- 
roads upon their welfare. Not so. He did not blush to besiege Mr. 
Hayes for reappointment to the same office with an impudence seemingly 
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wi abv hls prast i i and tin th Pp ution OL his s < In- 
fortunately for the public, he was aided and abetted by C. C. Fulton, t 
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On t other hand, Wilkins, among all the people, both Democrats 
i Republicans, has a thoroug} cellent reputation as av and 
reliable citizen. He has been lican, but, at least until recently, 
has had no concern in party feuds, He was made Collector by President 


Grant without any personal solicitation, The appointment came to him. 
He did not seek it. 


of bargain between Fulton, Creswell, and Grant, by which it 


He is alleged tochave been put in office by some sort 
vas under- 
stood that his commission Was to be surrendered upon the expiration of 


Grant’s term. This bargain is asserted by Fulton and Thomas, and de- 


Ll by Grant and Creswell ; but if it existed, it seems on all sid 
that it Vilkins ; and if it 
} } 


Where xppears as a bargain whose object, single and unmixed, was party 


nie es to be 


conceded was unknown to existed, it every- 
efficiency to be seeured by the reconciliation of party leaders who had 
and when this bargain was thrust upon Hayes as something 
Did 
he turn with contempt from the man who urged it, or lead him out by the 
He treated him with respect and 


quarrelled ; 


by which his action ought to be constrained, how did he behave ? 


ear from his presence ? Alas, no! 


complaisanee, and at once gave out that upon the question of the existenc , 





of bargain (utterly abominable in the view of a reformer) his decision 
of the Baltimore Collectorship would finally hinge. Until this, Wilkins 


seems to have been attending tranquilly to the business of his oflice in the 
comfortable conviction that the President’s civil-service notions and his 
own character and conduct were his abundant protection. But the 
fizht waxed hot. Evidence about the supposed bargain was industriously 
A despati 


to ascertain what he had to 


how 


submitted. ‘+h was sent to General Grant, who was in England, 
say upon the subject; and Mr. Fulton ad- 
dressed his note to the President, in which he charged Wilkins with being 
a ‘more persistent disorganizer than his predecessor, Booth,” and assured 
the President that if he would promptly make the appointinents for 
Maryland suggested to him by Mr. Thomas and himself ‘* it would elec- 
trify the whole State,” and he promised him in return ** the election of a 
reform candidate for mayor next fall.” 

As the upshot of it all Mr. Hayes appointed Thomas and suspended 
Wilkins; and this he did before he had heard what Grant had to say 
about the bargain, and although Wilkins was administering the office to 
thie entire satisfaction of the mercantile community, and although his 
commission had more than three years to run, and although Mr. Ilayes 
had assured him in writing at the time of requesting his resignation that 
he had **a sincere respeet for his character.” 

Is not all this very gloomy to one who has been hopeful of the Presi- 
dent’s firmness and consistency in enforcing his views of reform in civil- 
I own that I cannot imagine a case which could more 


the 


service matters ? 


shock all ideas I hold upon the subject than this case of removal of 
Wilkins, Very respectfully, 
GEo. C. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 17. 
OUR ‘*EX-SOVEREIGN.” 
To tue Eprror or Tue Nation: 

Sir: [have just seen your paper of June 21, containing a communi- 
cation from this country, in which the writer says that **it is believed in 
England by very well-informed persons that the British Government has 
received a communication from the Government of the United States 
with regard to the reception to be given to General Grant, desiring that 
he should be treated as an ‘ex-sovereign,’ ” 

Your correspondent, and yourself in your comments, throw doubt on 
this statement. Perhaps I can explain how it may have arisen. 

The American Minister here, Mr. Pierrepont, was appointed by Gen- 
Grant, and is an ardent admirer of his. The 
are true of General Badeau, the Consul-General of the United States at 
London, who (it 1 


eral 


same statements 


is said) is to be removed from office, but is allowed 


to retain his place for the moment in consideration of his relations to Gene- 
ral Grant. Mr. Pierrepont, also, it is supposed, is likely to be replaced— 


his place having been offered to at least one other gentleman. Now, the 
story here is that Mr. Pierrepont and General Badeau prepared an 
‘*‘ovation” for General Grant prior to his arrival here. It is said that 
Mr. Pierrepont intimated to the Government and municipal authorities 
would be of great value 


here that public attentions to General Grant 


toward ** cementing good feeling, ete., ete.,” and he further (it is reported) 


solicited the invitations to dinner which were given to General Grant by 





ation. 4 


he D rW yfon and the Pr f \ =< General B ‘ 
I cous in playing t chay to ( G t | 
to? a 4 in beha t Tot 

G | Badeau has signed him LI: Brig G 
( Iam told that Badeau w . ‘ { ° 
0 i silk ribbon with a brilliant ort 
there! m, after th inner of t! } “ { 
hood, What may be t! ture of B , 
ple here. 

This note may throw some light upon the questions put by 4 
correspondent, and may also explain why it will be very satisfactory to 


many Americans here if Mr. Pierrepont and General Badean 
placed. DW. 


Lonpvon, July 9 1877 


[It is explained that General Badeau’s « mi st 
of the Cincinnati Society, of which it is contidently believ« 
is a member in regular standing; but it is none the less t 


all Ameriean ** brevet brigadier-generals in tt lanee 4 ] ’ 
be and remain in this country, as the only p! wl 
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Notes. 


fully understood. 


| jo seventeenth annual meeting of the N nal F ! \ 
tion will be held at Louisville, Ny \ eb 1 1 
programme of the last day includes p sand dis | i- 


tional Interests of Texas, the Edu 
Promotion of Popular Edueation in that region. It is announced it 
a professorship of Chinese has been established, though not vet f 
dowed, at Yale College. Tl ft Mr. S. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag 


ture reminds the public that entries must be made o1 


] 4iey7 
IC SCLCCLION ¢ 





is most judicious, 


1878, to Mr. Francis Skinner, Brookline, Mass., for p swhich 1 S 
ciety will award in 1888 for the best and second-best plantations of 5,000 
and 1,000 white-ash trees: the best and second-best tive aeres and one 


acre of white-pine raised fr 
best acre of Scotch pine, and of E 


ordered on favorable terms through Mr. Skint 


om seed by the cony 
opean larch, Seeds and 
the Department of Antiquities in the Bri 


with a view to the reeoverv of the articles stolen. 


have already been brought in by an English dealer, and some may find 
their way to this country. A list of fourteen is given in the Afhenaum 
of Julv 7. 


They are mostly Oriental intaglios, and several bear 
and Himyaritie 


inscriptions. A rectan 





Nimroud, has been engraved in Layard’s * 1 


89; and an oval convex sardonyx in the * British Mu 


scriptions,” pl. xviii, 42.——The Paris bibliophiles are willing to pay high 
prices for their books. On Morgand & Fatout’s late catalogue, a very 
i l 


cood one by the way, we notice t is, 1666, the first col- 


lected edition, 6,000 frs. : the of *Manon Lescaut,’ 
2.000 frs. : and 1,500 franes for the ori 
rs ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ a romance 
irned 





(1835, 2 vois 
hich would be honored 
and yet lively I're 
he Adam, the 


he book is adorned 


- 
| 


Gauti 
by being burnt. ——M. Arthur Pongin, a 


musi¢ critic, has just published a bi 
1 


neh 
Com 


poser of many charming ballets and 


\} 
, 
with an etched portrait of Adam, and with a fac-simile of his autograph ; 
is own criticisms on musical topics are appended.——M. 
usic, has gathered t: 
published ina volume by Charpen- 


ler the 


irers of Manzoni, and indeed : 





Adolphe Jullien, another French writer on m ether 
half a dozen kindred 
tier (New York : F. W. Christern) unc 
Varics.,——Adm 


will prize Prof. Riccardo Folli’s ** con 


essays, Which are 
appropriate title of * Airs 
ll students of the Italian, 
iparative edition ” of the * Promessi 


Sposi.’ It indicates, by varieties of type above, below, and on the line, 








the minutest alterations from the original edition, and thus becomes a 
valuable lesson in style. ——Students of Anglo-Saxon will be pained to 
l 1 of the death of Grein, the celebrated editor of the ‘ Bibliothek der 
Ange! schen Poesie,’ June 16, in Hanover. Grein was the foremost 
Ang'o-Saxon s lar and editor of our day, and, as he was still in the 
1 his death must be regarded as a very serious loss to scienes 


— The death is also announced of M. Ernest Griset, whose peculiar 


gner is well known even in this country. 
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( ] ; | | x contains eiel V-one poems, 
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\ ft ice of the authors’ names from the 


writes us from Deerfield, Mass., under 


3 revi Magazine, in your issue for 


w of Lip ne hs 


July 19, while noticing very kindly my story, entitled ‘ Vina’s Ole Man,’ 
exp doubt that Jolin Brown ever visited New Orleans. My autho- 
rity for the part of the narrative which concerns the old anti-slavery leader 
is his brother, Mr. Jeremiah Brown, with whom our family were inti- 


inted in Kansas. [ remember his relating many personal 
‘hn Brown, That of his visiting the slave-markets on the 
issippi, and especially in Wew Orleans, and of his becom- 
jug convinced of the iniquity of the system before commencing his publie 
mains perfectly clear and distinct in the minds of my father and 
mother. Ldonotn w the address of Mr. Jeremiah Brown or I would 
refer directly to him for confirmation of the assertion. The incident 
I have used of Vina’s marriage at the slave-pen has also its autho- 

rity, for the fact of mating voung girls with decrepit and unsalable rice- 
Wamp negroes on the eve of their auction, and then hypocritically re- 
y relations by selling them separately, espe- 


wwikn 


farnil 
bitthidi 


fusing to violate the 
» his brother told us) stirred up the blood of Old Ossawattomie to 
righteous indignation.” 

—II 
tiis late day 


is one in the vy 


a bold litt*rateur, 
White Mountains to any of our magazines, 
‘front of ZZurper’s for 
One looks next, as of course, 


»must be one would think, who should offer at 


& paper on the 
ry for 
by a cut of the Old Man of the 
Willey House and Miss Lizzie Bourn 
where, to tell the truth, Mr. Rideing has little to impart that i 
least novel. \ single observat 


ulers dwellin 


August, introduced 
Mountains. 
», ancl finds them in the text, 
in the 
for 


sh l low 


ion, however, may be worth 


x(and proud to dwell 


quote 
)under the 


that, according to the writer's impressions, a White 


Mountain summit gives a fairer idea of the immensity of space than the 
hizhest of the Rocky Mountain peaks. The height of the latter is so 
great that only the pinnacles surrounding them have a distinet shape. 
All below is drowned in a vellow mistiness. But the downward limp: 'S 
you get in the ascent of Mount Washington reveal so varied an extent of 


country that It is possible to realize how great your altitude is, 2... 
rom the highest of the Rocky Mountains the view resembles a desolate 
ocean ; from the White Mountains it is an earthly paradise.” 

The peculiar monopoly of this number of Z/arper’s is Mr. William C, 
; scription of the ** Golden Treasures of Kurium,” with nume- 
and excellent illustrations, This is the public’s first introduction to 
the second Cesnola collection secured by our Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and we may be sure that when they are permitted to look upon the 
It is, in fact, 
There are various 
ner resorts that Nature has lavished 
w England coast, but Castine, the ‘“* New Watering-Place,” is 
} 


»>US DV Aa 


objects themselves they will flock eagerly to the exhibition. 


easy to share Mr. Prime’s enthusiasm in this matter. 
legitimate w Ly 


upon the Ne 
recommended te 


3 of pufling the sum: 


writer who affects an excessive dread lest 


some- 


hody may go there. The last article that we shall mention is one on 
Keats, from which we learn that the poet’s brother George came to 
America and settled finally in Louisville, where he died. Two daughters 
of his, both married, still reside there ; and from their recollections, and 
the relics of their uncle John in their possession, the writer obtained the 
pict ind other material for his article. Portraits of John and George 


Keats, and a fac-simile of part of an inedited sonnet, written in 1817 
(also here printed in full), are given, As to the sonnet, we have Keats's 
not wholly unn ssary explanation : ‘* The plain English of this is, the 
Li is the b book for a poet to form his taste by.” 

Mr. Henry James, jr., is always at his best in descriptive passages, 


‘ibing a part of London on a day in June during 


eface to his ** Picture Season in London,” in the August 
of 


Galacy, are quite characteristic him. He agrees with other writers 


upon tiie recent Gi enor exhibition in regarding the pictures of Mr. 
jurne-Jones as ‘by far the most interesting things” in the gallery. 
“In my own opinion,” ulds, **they place their author quite at the 
head of the English painters of our day, and very high among all the 
painters of this degenerate tim This opinion is all the more to be con- 
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idered inasmuch as Mr, James 1s ‘*not at all in sympathy with the school 
of art, if school there is, to which Mr. Burne-Jones belongs,” the produe- 
tions of which he is able to enjoy ‘‘only with a dozen abatements.” 

Pypical Turks,” by Mr. Henry O. Dwight, is another good article, present- 
ing very vividly ithe characteristics of “old Turk,” ** voung Turk,” and 

good Turk,” and strengthening the conviction of many persons that 
th isnot a great deal in any kind of Turk that the civilized world 
need care much about saving.  Forees in European Polities,” by Mr 


i 
Prepay 


‘le whic reading, whether its 
Mr. Grant White’s account of 


visit to Strat ford-on-Avon will certainly deter many tourists from visiting 


George EK. Pond, is a thoughtful arti 
reneralizations be accepted o 


g r not. 

the birthplace of Shakspere, and if it should ever reach Stratford will call 

down anathemas upon him from its hotel-keepers. Instead 
} 


English country-place, with an air of antiquity and simple country life, 


of an old-time 


such as he had expected, he found ‘a thrifty, airy, clean, hard, progres- 
e like 


made by a railway, than any place that T (he) had seen in England 


city, half 


sive-looking place,” ‘ mot a new one-horse * American’ 


The most original article in the Galary in some respecis is the short 
verse by Mr. Sidney Lanier, entitled “The Mocking Bird.” After de- 
scribing in eight lines the song of the bird, he adds six more which we 
must quote : 
* Then down he shot, bounced airily along 
The sward, twitehed-in a grasshopper, made song 


Midflight, perched, primped, and to his art again. 


Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain : 


How may the death of that dull insect be 
Tae life of yon trim Shakespeare on the tree 7" 
—a question which we must leave the philosophical biologist or the Rev. 
Mi. C 
—It is to be hoped that before long a theatrical manager will be found 
1 > 
f Mr. Howclls’s come- 


ook to answer, 

with courage enough to put upon the stage one of 
the eare hitherto bestowed 
aA 
Parlor Car” there were numerous rumors of its coming out en secne, but 
they died away at last, and we cannot say that we were sorry ; for ** A 


arlor Car,” 


dies, and to bring it out, moreover, with all 
Soon after the publication 


upon adaptations from the French. 


enjovable to read, was not very well adapted for success upon 


the stage, and we never supposed that Mr. Howells intended it to be 
played. It would require a small theatre, a very select audience, and 
actors peculiarly adapted toit. Any attempt at stage effect would ruin it. 


But ** Out of the Question” and the first part of ‘ A Counterfeit Present- 


ment.” in the August A//anfic, seem to have been written with reference 
to a stage and a general audience. both of them 
that could hardly fail to be well received if played even moderately well, 
and in the hands of good actors they would go far towards tempting some 
We admit that it would be 
who has displayed 
until 


main under conviction” 


There are scenes in 


other writers to follow Mr. Howells’s lead. 
difficult at present to name any other American writer 
any genius for writing equally graceful and delicate comedy ; but 
others appear we trust that Mr. Howells will ** rr 
with regard to his literary duty. A new comedy from him is 
public necessity than a new novel, notwithstanding 
There is no other article of peculiar merit in 


a greater 
the warm welcome 
always ready for the latter. 
this number of the A//anfic, although Mr. Perry’s ** German Influence in 
English Literature” is painstaking, and Mr. Harney’s ** Tow Captain 
Ascott Floored the Ghost ” shows vigor, but of a somewhat slangy sort. 
—‘* Maine’s Place in History ” was the subject of an address at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, November 4, 1876, by ex-Governor Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain. President of Bowdoin College. This address has just been print- 
ed by order of the Legislature, and makes a handsome pamphiet of 108 
pages, freely interspered with maps, some of which were prepared ex- 
pressly for it and are a very desirable acquisition. Mr, Chamberlain's 
discourse was chiefly devoted to the provincial history of his native State, 
as he was most anxious to assert the early settlement of the colony, prior 
to and independent of those of Massachusetts, and its value as giving 
England a clear advantage in combating the claims of I’rance to the same 
territory. In doing this he was obliged to assume a polemical attitude, 
because Massachusetts historians have sought to belittle a settlement which 
was sporadic for some time after the failure of the Popham colony, and, 
in contradistinction to Plymouth Colony and the Bay, was animated by 
But 
he cannot be accused of embittering a discussion which has been at least 


no more cohesive motive than a spirit of enterprise and adventure. 


as warm as its importance justifies, and he has rendered full justice to 
Massachusetts as the guardian of a province to which her claim to have 
been a mother cannot be made good. Asa matter of detail in the sub- 


portion of the address, we note the omission of any allusion to 


sequent 
the services of Colonel John Allan in securing the St. Croix as the east- 
ern boundary of Maine and of the United States, by his skill in keeping 
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the Indians loval to the cause ef the colonies during the Revolution. Th 
brief ehapter on t! pt { cond l Ma i vith wh Rta idd s 
cl contiail WU it iz I hi | \ In wt Lam | 
positive falling off in pop m shown by th of S70. Mr. Cham- 
berlain finds that this ¢ } Loot d i aD i } 
number of men of voting a vaio hal in iby 16,3983 1 in t! 
vomen, who had increased | ids of 2,700, and w 10 in ey 

of the males, wher ‘in 1850 males Ww 6,000 2 than th 
females The loss, therefor 1D > h been among the males 
under 21 years of age ; and this is confirmed by the School Commission- 
er’s report, which shows that, ‘during the decade ending in 1870 the 


number of persons of school age in this State had deereased by 15,753,” 

and again by the census returns, ** showing from 1860 to 1870 a thousand 

a year less childven born in Maine than for any year of the twenty pre- 

ceeding.” How far the war, and how far physiological and moral causes, 

had a share in this result may never be determined, but the next census 
' 


will undoubtedly throw light on many of the irregularities revealed in 
the last. 








—The Ridsdale judgment and i 


ts results are discussed by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol in the July number of the Nineteenth Century 
with the good temper natural to a man perfectly satisfied with the judg- 
ment, and regarding it as ‘‘ wise, convincing, and conciliatory.” The 
them he 


bishop is evidently no believer in the Ritualis's. ‘The best amon: 
believes will conform to the judgment ; the rest ** will be quietly squeezed 
land 


out” of the Chureh of England—some of them, of course, finding their 
way to Rome. Mr. Brassey, in ‘*Round the World in the Sunbeam,” 
gives the first part of a narrative of ‘‘an amateur voyage” around the 
world in a small steam vessel which sailed from Cowes last year on the 
6th of July. The voyage was 35,400 miles in length and took forty-six 
weeks, the only passengers on board the vessel being Mr. and Mrs, Brassey 
and their four children, the youngest under two years of age. Mr. 
Brassey's observations upon the hardships of the sailor while at sea are well 
worth the consideration of philanthropists ; and his noting of a signifi- 
cant circumstance—namely, ‘that no vessel of the merchant service of 
the United States” has ever passed through the Suez Canal—may prick 
some of our merchants and politicians keen) 
reflect upon the meaning of Mr. Evarts’s ** full” trade. Mr. Grant-Duff 


‘Hent review of the ** Five Nights’ Debate,” and inciden- 


y enough to induce them to 


furnishes an exc 
tally suggests a policy for the Liberals and expresses an opinion with re- 
gard to the possible results of the Eastern war. He would like to have 
the Eastern Question definitely settled now by, in brief, the taking of 
Egypt by England, and the declaration that, this done, Constantin: pl 


would cease to be a British ‘‘interest.” Mr. James Stansfeld, in ‘* Medi- 


cal Women,” gives a good review of the struggle of women for admission 


into the medical schools and hospitals of Great Britain, for the success of 


which movement great praise belongs, in his opinion, to Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake. Our space forbids at present the mention of other articles. With 
the July number, the fifth of its existence, the Vinefeenth Century closes 
its first volume, having already an assured place as one of the most ex- 
eellent and indispensable of the English reviews. 

—In the Contemporary Review for July the Duke of Argyll, in an article 
on ‘Morality in Politics.” comes to pretty much the same conclusion 
reached by Mr. Grant-Duff in his article in the Nineteenth Century 
though he gets to it by a very different route. He too believes that the 


} 
Ale 
» i 


English people have at present ** no interest in keeping even Constanti- 
nople in its present hands,” and he accuses the British Government of 
political immorality in dealing with Turkey. Mr. Gladstone's ** Piracy in 
Borneo ” gives the evidence on which was founded a statement made 
in his speech on the 7th of M iy. Mr. Proctor gives a clear exposition 
and defence of ‘tthe method of measuring the motion of very swiftly. 
travelling bodies by noting changes in the light-waves whi h rea h 
from them.” Readers who were interested in our notice of Sellar's* Vir- 
gil’ will enjoy Julia Wedgwood’s * Virgil ”°—an article written apropos of 
Prof. Sellar’s book ; and Transcendentalists will find good thines in Mr. 


Dowden’s article. On the whole, however, we are oblized to pronounce 





this number of the Confemporary a le dryer and duller than seems 


necessary even in a stately review. It contains scareely an article of 


"4 


really general interest, and Lady Verney's * Pictures in Holland “ js the 


only one not addressed to some Spe ial Glass of readers 


—The current number of the Gazetle des Beaux Arts (June 





contains an article upon the s 








This is an interesting paper, and from it we make the brief extracts 


foliow of statements and conclusions which seem almost incredible when 























compared wit! ° land loud wails over the grave of | 
t \ \ rt-world . \ 
| ! W ne a 
t \ l \ ? 
L « ( st { 
ml id ] t { ‘ 
} \ Lan mn study b [ 
* Tt is not easy to deny that ; 
This is a fact which several is | 
Hlow the times have chang . ends 
few amateurs, ashamed of sity as of { 
about among the uncompre! works of 
to stay too long ; the time rst re a g \\ 
ture even of the first order, ho S We | 
outpost among the picture-galleries, 
ence, have given place to a new and poy v\ 
amania . ..) There are t ‘ \ 
their friends the accurate mi 
a combination of hollows ane : \ 
tae appearance of Mon \ 
the exhil sculptors! Yes: to-day: 
painter ! i) the sculptor | 
1.1 y y ’ ‘ 
public ¢ of true renown, A reda I ( 
Are’ has brought twels thousand francs 
anctioneer.” 
These are startling statements: and it will be a few vears v 
VV LCT Wi { i 
, . 
! tlarity 1 in rar 
ithe art. the « f v 
and it may be found in the free use of statuary of 
than life-size, in connection with modern buildings in Paris and « y} 
A large public building built to-day is hardly W 
relief and in the round, the subjects of w iy 
ing interest, and which is entrusted to seulptors re} . 
will mistake us as giving anything like « 1) to modern 
Parisian architecture in the mass. Bat now! in Murer a haw 
been so general a willingness as in Paris to 
restoration to their places in that mighty whole, of : { arts W , 
should go to make it up. And, as regards seulpture, sto ben ] 
that there are questions as to the best wav of 
buildings in mod times. We know Greek \ 
it for many reaso l system f wed I ! t 
at, but eannot really appreciate, still less imit : of 
Chartres or of Rheims, or even of Abbeville, is - further away { 
} sibility of Ine to ¢ fern \ bre 
tors have by ) ! >a . ais s vr tl 1 \ ? xy { l 
selves, tho 1 the chance to « y rignt or v E 
thev have a n L have iten ad \ : { 1 f 1)- 
ture is made more clear by their labors than it ld have been by argu- 


ment and by inferences drawn from the ] 


—M. Th. Muret some years ago published in Paris a very interesting 
; aay 











tions of po in the mirror of 
de la Reév ist from the 
press, is, to a certain extent, a ction of the d s cited in th 
eariiest | M. M i! 5 thr Vou es It cont SIX ¢ 1} lrama 
acted during the 1 Revolu ' 1 < | most ¢ ent 
at the time of their perfor nda : stic of the period 
They are printed from the earlier and unexpurgated editions and accom- 
panied by the author's notes, dedications, « espondence, speeches, and 
such other documents as are needed to shed light on the career of the 
} . M. M l« ites an introduction in which he sketch ti 
history each play Phe vo sa most useful supplement to ordinary 
y nts french Revolution. In the eh ju ft 
six plays W wee t hanging phas f the t s: Chénier’s ‘Charles 
1X.’ (1789) is 1 beginning: in * Les Victimes Cloitrées’ (1791) we se 
the heig wk on the chureh ; Lava’s § Ami des lois’ (1742) 
marks the t < of the fight of the Girondi and 1] Jacobin oa 
Jug 1 r des Rois’ (17938) shows the quieting feeling, and in 
the *¢ s Rey ures” (1795) the reaction is fully under w 
lhe sixth } vy Which M. Moland reprints is the famous * Madame At cat, 
ou la poissarde parvenue,’ the ancestress of the tuneful creature of our 
day. It was first performed under the Directory in 1796.) The Revolu- 


tion Was over : society was recovering from the shock and was erystalliz- 
adame Angot * was first shown the strange upsetting 
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tH l vt x} ' l. “ s 
l ! 1OnS il sk 9 th l re- 
} Mad \ I 1s il de ¢ sti 1 M. Mo- 
| continu he characte pla 
ft the period of the Empir L the 
riiks ART OF ADVOCACY.?* 
\\ HEN S 1 tl) Duke of Wellington, “is addressing a 
there are thirteen jurymen.” This sentence sums up 
J \binger’s claim to fame. He was the most successful advocate 
English bar has produced, To make this statement is, 
that | hieved a success which hundreds of 
( highe ability have for centuries aimed at without 


vy obtaining. The question which readers of his life are cer- 
{ to ask is, What was the art by which this success was achieved ? 
y ‘Memoir of Lord Abinger’ provides the answer. The book is, for 
the. t part, the dull work of the dull son of a remarkable father. The 
\ r knows little or nothing of the pursuit in which his father gained 


l but for one happy circumstance the memoir might be de- 
ord of everything which the world does not care to know 
\binger and his family. 


Fortunately, it contains ninety 


| - obiography. These pages are invaluable. They give Sear- 
unt of the causes of his own success, and are a compendious 
nt, by the first of English advocates, of the principles on which 

‘ nds the art of advocacy, 

Two points enhance the practical value of Lord Abinger’s forensic 
precepts. Ile did not, in the first place, owe his success to any extra- 
ordinary oratorical gifts, or to graces of voice or demeanor. Ie speaks 
candidly of the ‘*very indifferent appearance” he made as a public 
speaker, Ilis “style of speaking was rapid,” and his ‘‘ voice rather 
weak.” Ile did not attempt, and indeed on set principle renounced, the 
composition of elaborate addresses, He did not, in the second place, 
‘ much to the political circumstances of his time. In both these 


The latter had 


His powers as a speaker are 


respects Scarlett stood in marked contrast to Erskine. 
and graces of a born orator. 
underrated, because of his supposed failure in the House of Commons, 
Lord Abinger’s memoir disposes completely of the popular paradox that 
a man who could lead the bar was contemptible in the House : 


*T admit,” he writes, ‘‘that Erskine’s success in the House of Com- 
mons was not equal to his reputation at the bar, for in that he surpassed 
other men; but I am far from conceding that he had not a very 

it suecess. IL have heard him several times when he spoke second 
Pitt and Fox, and commanded the profoundest attention. 
Certain it is,” he adds, “that neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox nor Mr. 
Sheridan . . . ever excited a tear in any eye, or a strong move- 
ent of passion, in the Ilouse of Commons, whereas I have known the 
whole audience dissolved in tears at a speech of Erskine’s, and many 
eager to press round him, and, as it were, to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment. To his parts as an orator he added those of a consummate 
Ilis eye, his countenance, the action of his limbs and body, were 

| of expression, elegance, and dignity. . . . Iam satisfied that if 
who had not understood the language had merely seen his action 
and heard the various tones and modulation of his voice, he could not 
but have experienced considerable pleasure and excitement from the 


hibition, 


only to 


If Erskine gained much from the bounty of nature, he also owed much 

to the era at which he appeared. From circumstances which will not 
recur, the juries of England represented at the end of the last cen- 

tury the of the Parliament. 
irskine’s great speeches were appeals to popular sentiment against an 


democracy country unrepresented in 


wristocratic government, Le was a political leader whose field of warfare 
was the law courts. Ilis talents were gifts which no training can secure. 
Ilis position was open to no modern barrister. Scarlett, on the other 
hand, possessed the kind of talent of which every successful advocate 


must have at least a share, and his position was one which might now be 


{ hy any barrister capable of filling it. His precepts, therefore, have 
1 as well as theoretical importance. They will be found to be, 
t| ise with the elementary precepts in every art, simply the appli- 
f sound common sense to the attainment of the object which an 
te must propose to himself as his aim. 

On the nature of this aim our instructor is as precise as any pupil can 
Wish. An advocate’s **sole object ought to be to persuade - « . twelve 
nen to come to a specitie conclusion.” This precept is so obviously true 

t it \ id like a useless truism; but to have made it the funda- 

. ir of Lord Abinger. By the Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett. C.B.". London : 





Nation. 





mental principle of his advocacy 
half Scarlett’s superiority as an ac 
s. He was, clearly, constant!y 
ical for forensi u s . 
that his mind is busied about no 
always working upon the conercte 





! t disdain all jest, ornament, or sare that does not fall direcily in 
his way and seem to be so unavoidable that it 


thinks of the facts. 


he it ever so prec ious or so fine.” 


“1 
k 


must strike everybody who 


Ife must not look for a peg to hang anything upon, 


This principle leads, when thoroughly apprehended, to much more than 
onee 
1- 


KC 


the mere rejection of rhetorical ornament. It leads, for example, at 
to the conclusion that ‘* the most essential part of speaking is to ma 
yourself understood.” Hence the immense importance of a clear state- 
ment of the case. ‘For this purpose it is absolutely necessary that the 
court and the jury should know as early as possible de qué re agitur. It 
was my habit, therefore, to state, in the simplest form that the truth and 
the case would admit, the proposition of which I maintained the affirma- 
tive and the defendant’s counsel the negative, and then, without reason- 
Thus it has 
often happened to me to open a cause in five minutes which would have 
day from half 


ing upon them, the leading facts in support of my assertion, 


occupied a speaker at the bar at the present an hour to 


three-quarters of an hour or more.” A generation who are oppressed by 
causes which last for months, and speeches which are measured not by 
hours but by weeks, may envy the days when three-quarters of an hour 
might be deemed a waste of time. But common sense suggests that Lord 
Abinger is right, and that brevity is as truly the soul of persuasion as of 
wit. Hedraws a further inference from his fundamental principle which 
may sound to most readers a paradox. ‘*I learned,” he writes, ‘* by much 
experience, that the most useful duty of an advocate is the examination 
of witnesses, and that much more mischief than benefit generally results 
from cross-examination.” This sentiment will shock the feclings of an 
intelligent public, who know law courts from the pictures of novelists, 
and hold the crowning triumph of advocacy to be the crushing of hostile 
witnesses under the weight of cross-examination. Yet no one who has 
watched actual trials can doubt both the difficulty of examination and the 
comparative inefficacy of cross-examination. To exainine well is to lead 
an untrained witness to tell a complicated story with lucid clearness; and 
this is a task which isas difficult as when it is suecessfully achieved it ap- 
To cross-examine is to force the truth out of a 


pears not difficult. men- 


dacious witness. The process must constantly fail, first, because no art is 
always sufficient to force a deliberate liar to tell the truth, and, secondly, 
because in the vast majority of cases the witness is not mendacious. For 
once that an acute ecross-examination compels a liar to tell the truth, a 
hundred instances could be given in which the question of an injudicious 
counsel clears up the confusion, and establishes the truthfulness of an 
honest witness. Nor in the fight between barrister and witness does the lay- 
man alwayscome off the worst. ‘* You are a clever fellow,” said a counsel 
toan adverse witness ; ‘‘ I would gladly return the compliment if I were not 
upon oath,” was the reply with which the witness brought the cross-exa- 
mination to a speedy close. In advocacy, as elsewhere, it is of as much 
importance to know when to hold your tongue as when tospeak ; and the 
zealous cross-examiner is in constant peril of meeting with a rebuff which 
turns the feelings of the jury against him. 

The principle that the aim of advocacy is to bring over twelve men 
to your opinion involves the necessity of subordinating every other con- 
sideration to the paramount object of conciliating the jury. Whoever 
wishes to know how adverse jurymen should be gained over should weigh 
well this description of Scarlett’s behavior when he felt that the jury were 
impressed with the strength of his opponent’s case : ‘*T avoided all ap- 
pearance of confidence, and endeavored to place the reasoning on my part 
in the clearest and strongest view, and to weaken that of my adversary ; 
to show that the facts for the plaintiff would lead naturally but to one 
conclusion, while those of the defendant might be accounted for on other 
hypotheses ; and when I thought I had gained my point, I left it to the 
candor and good sense of the jury to draw their own conclusion. This 
course seems to me not to be the result of any consummate art, but the 
plain and natural course which good sense would dictate.” The dictates 
of the same good sense natura!ly suggested that to win over the judge 
was at least as necessary as to conciliate the jury. Skill in leading a 
judge by the nose is, to put it plainly, half of an advocate’s talent, and in 
no part of advocacy did Scarlett shine more than in his treatment of 
judges. Lord Ellenborough, for example, must have been a difficult 
person to lead. ‘*It was the turn of bis mind to set himself in opposition 
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to the advoeate who addressed him, and to endeavor to refute him he 
went alon but when, upon hearing the evidence, he found more im- 
portant fa 1 be irged in his speech, his sagacity in discover- 
ing what id | th grok achieved a triumph which . . 

{1 red his vanity and gave him something like the interest of a parent 
in the cause.” ** Before him,” says Searlett [ soon found it necessary 
to allow him the merit of discovering th t parts of my ease.” It is 
easy to understand how the advocate who could thus humor Ellen- 


borough's ikness ¢: that 


for to an advoeate a good ju lee 


wei 


in assert ‘withal he was an excellent judge ‘ 


or a good jury means a judge or a jury 


easily influenced by his advocacy. 


If Lord Abinger’s memoir explains with singular clearness what is the 


art by which forensic victories are gained, it also tells, though indirectly, 
The rules of 
Lord Abin- 


shows clearly enough what were the 


what are the qualities which go to make a great advocate. 
art are nothing as compared with the qualities of the artist. 


mor 
p by 


as he draws his own picture, 
that made Ile was not a strik- 


He hac 


characteristics him a master of advocacy. 


ing orator. 1 good abilities, but his talents do not appear to have 


been in themselves extraordinary. He had not a touch of originality or 
of greatness. His politieal sagacity does not appear to have been un- 
usunl, Foes s would probably say, even on the facts which appear in the 
memoir, that he ratted from his party because the Whigs had not duly ap- 


preciated his claims to promotion. The charity of readers may suggest 
that Searlett understood the law courts much better than Parliament, and 
that his conservative — Liberalism was naturally alarmed at a scheme 
of reform which looked nent of But no 
modern acute more than a 


ond-rate politician. 


like the commencen a revolution. 
that the 
Whenever, 
there is something almost humorous in the commonplace character of his 
“y lect,” **to have heard him say, that inde- 
pendently of moral conviction there was sufficient circumstantial evi- 
dence of the truths of Christianity to convince any twelve unprejudiced 
and enlightened jurymen. 
question.” What 
teenth juryman,” 
himself make his final standard of truth the verdict of twelve ‘ unpreju- 
diced and enlightened” gentlemen of the jury. 
of view is closely allied with Scarlett’s powers. 


eritic can believe advocate was 


Se( 


indeed, you take him off his own line, 


views. reco writes his son, 


This was his remarkable legal view of the 
is that the great * thir- 
who had led judges and juries by the nose, should yet 


is in our eyes *‘ remarkable ” 


Yet this very narrowness 
Ilis essential sympathy 
nd commonplace views placed him in to 

His highest quality was supreme good 
agacity in seizing the charact: and 
weaknesses of other men which it may be suspected occasionally came 


with sensible a so 


easy relations, 
speak, with the men he addressed. 


sense, and with this was allied 


the 
near to cunning. 


1S 


His sense is shown both in his exact appreciation of his 
His insight into 
character, if it were not apparent from his success in influencing others, 


own talents and his clear view of the true aini of advocacy. 


might be inferred from the acuteness of his criticisms on celebrated men. 
If you take the preeepts which he lays down, together with the sketch 
which he gives of himself, you may draw roughly, at least, a conclusion 
both as to the art of advocacy and as to the qualities required in an advo- 
cate. The art itself consists of the rules which sound common sense sug- 


more less 


nor 
The persons who can follow these rules with 


gests for influencing the opinion of twelve men of neither 
than 
success need not be great 


average intelligence. 


) 
ore 


tors nor profound jurists, but must be men of 
sound judgment, who have their eyes about them, and have the keenness 
and the sagacity to 1 foibles of 
judges and juries. 


to observe inderstand the sentiments anc 


EGYPTIAN PROVINCES OF ( 


ENTRAL AFRI¢ 


ANY highly-colored and sensational stories of personal adventure and 
accident have recently emanated from Central Africa—narratives, 
startling perhaps to the ordinary reader, but indeed amazing to such per- 
sons as may be familiar with the dry facts. After reading those fantasti- 
eally-conceived tales, it is refreshing to take in hand the official publica- 
tion of the Egyptian General Staff. Early in the winter of 1874 Colonel 
C. G. Gordon, a distinguished officer of the British Royal Engineers, well 
known by his valuable services rendered to the Emperor of China in 
1863-4, was appointed by the Khedive Governor-General of the Egyptian 
Provinces of the Equator. He was directed to continue the 
cance of the Upper Nile and the to establish firmly regular 
and just government, to create facilities for the final establishment of 
legitimate ¢ commerce, and to destroy the slave bands thro ughout the pro- 
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vinces confided to his charge. The summary of letters and reports | 

us relates the progress of Colonel Gordon's work during the year IS74. 
On the 2ist of February Colonel Gordon left Cairo for tl 

of his labors r Suez, Suakim, Berber, and Nhart ! i 

orders Lieutenant-¢ nel Long and Lieutenant Hassan W 

General Staff, and a num! f ivilemploy At Kl ( ( 

don held a conferen ith Ismail Pasha Avoub, the Govert Ci 

the Sudan, when it was decided that Fashoda should be th 

post on the White Nile remaining under the government of the S 

and beyond that to the south the whole Nile region was ! ! 

the Provinces of the Equator—an extent of territory larger 1] 

portion of the United States east of the Mississippiriver, On the 1 

April Colonel Gordon reached Gond otc thus accomplishing | 

from Cairo in fifty-four days, including a few days’ sojourn at WK) 

Here he first met Colonel Raouf-Bey, commander of the Egyptian t 

in those regions. The provinces in actual submission to the Whe t 

not at this time amount to much, being merely the countrys 

dokoro, where three hundred Sudan soldiers and one hundre \ 

Egyptian soldiers were quartered, and the country about F TU 

by two hundred Sudan soldiers. 

Colonel Gordon caused the occupation of Bor, an important 4 
the north of Gondokoro, and ordered the immediate plat 
thus avoiding the lack of food—the sole cause of wars w 
who have never been known to commence attacks or t OX 
defenee of their eattle. 

At Gondokoro an embassy was reccived f M't ] { 
who sent presents of ivory and various articles of the manuf 
his country to the Khedive, and expressed his desit \ 
terms with the Egyptian Government. King Mt ; 
an ulema might be sent him, in order that he and his p 
structed in the Koran. The negro prince, Rionga, al ’ 
desiring the friendship of the Khedive, Colonel Gord 
Egyptian Government to send from Cairo a good sheik, well y 
Koran, for the instruction of M'tesa and his people. and 1 1 
that suitable presents be sent to the king in the name of t Ix 
These requests were complied with. 

Colonel Gordon returned to Khartum in order to hasten by his 
sonal presence and exertions the transfer of supplies for future 
and to put matters there and at Berber in such a state that he mig 
enabled to devote himself exclusively to his task in Central Af; - 
out being again obliged to leave his provinces. On the Sth of 
left I Im, a es ag d by Major Campbell, who had 
time joined him at that place, and on the 19th he arrived at i 
of the river tek caddie, establi lat V post f ) 
men, for the purpose of arresting the passage down the Nile ef | f 
the slave-traders, and to put in foree the Khedive’s order to sup; : 
utterly the slave-trade within the provinces entrusted to his ce! 
Colonel Gordon in a short time had liberated between five and six hin 
dred slaves, and had assembled them at the Sobat stat where thi 
emploved in cultivating the soil, As an instance of the manner in which 
attempts were made to elude his vigilance, he reported that ty 
boats belonging to the Government, and under his own authority, ar I 
at the station in August, descending the river. ‘** They were lad S 
tensibly, the one with ivory and the other with ebony. The « 5 
belonged to a wealthy mercantile house of Khartum, and were consigned 
to the Khartum agency of that house. An inspection of these boats 
made, and from beneath the —_ and ebony were drawn forth 7 
six slaves.” The poor wretches were immediately liberated, and the ivory 
ind ebony confiscated. 

Ex in September Colonel Raouf-Bey, who had been for several 
years on duty in these ri requested permission to visit Caire 
Colonel Gordon deemed it only a matter of justice that his request 
should be granted, and was thus deprived of the services of this excellent 
officer. onel Long was absent on his mission to Uganda. 
Major C: Auguste Linant, his private secretary, and Mr. 
tussell ngerously ill with fever; so that nearly all those 
upen whom Colonel Gordon weuld naturally rely for aid his work 
were not at his disposal, and much of his time was taken up with 
the ¢ he devoted to them. Nevertheless he was planning the establish- 


cation between his posts to replace the slow «nd 


ation then necessary between his headquarters 





nd all points to th uth The project of utilizing the Nile for trans- 
portation south of Gondokoro,” writes General Stone, ** was a bold one ; 
for up to that time it had 1 rally conceded (without sound rca- 
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The 





r ‘ Rag t Dull ( byle 
\ for t noment, he s 1 Ss! teamboat in 
| I King re I ( er, by land to 
} | vi time the 
wn 1 Duthli. us: 1, a man 
Wm sir S Baker, w pointed 
| i | ) | ( tteme 
! if al l l I i 
\ betw 1 ti } ! ind La 
( (i to avail hin i the thorough know- 
| ! slave-dealer « i ? iz t! eount native 
\ unters employed by trav , had good 
vere punishment already ed would 
{ chery \bou Saoud did exceedingly 
t | plaved great energy and intelligen In t latter 
| | ho four of Colonel Gordon's European assist- 
d, the **condition of affairs proved too tempt- 
of Abou Saoud and the principal officers of 
\ I men had resolved to seize upon the government 
( 1 Gordon w » quick forthem, however, and 
t t infor on of their de n, Abou Saoud was arrested 
i ty] r to Khartum 
() ist of October Colonel Gordon wrote from Rageef, civing an 
( ful efforts to teach the natives the use of money : 
() first day T paid the people for bringing straw for the con- 
{1 i hous by means of a few beads. The cusfom has been to 
c nothing to the men, but to make a preset to the sheik. This was a 
sacl em, for the reason that the men who worked received nothing for 
} ibe 
ih l day | gave a piece of money to cach man employed, and 


then offered them beads in exchange for the money. By this they came 


to understand t piece of copper money is worth so many beads, 
It i is that IT hope to break the feudal system of the sheiks. Let 
{ nefro ) that by his own labor he ean earn money for him- 

f, his subordination to his sheik will be weakened, and his attachment 
to the Government inereased. 

* The sheiks as vet perceive nothing of this, and are themselves now 
well pleased to receive money. ‘To-day there came a sheik, bringing an 
elephant’s tu for which he wished to get in exchange two bells for 
his cattle | refused to give him bells, but offered him two dollars for it, 
which he accepted, and then I offered him the two bells for his two dol- 
lars, and he purchased them, Later in the day he brought in two more 
tu to and now I feel confident that we shall henceforth be able to 


and without difficulty, ivory, ebony, doorah, ete 
It must be admitted that the former system here was the exact opposite 


purchase with money, 


It must be remembered that Sir Samuel Baker when in this place had 
to make raids to procure cattle and food. 
On l7ih of November Lieutenants Watson and Chippindall, 


head- 
They had tem- 
igned from the British army, and for the time being had 
The presence of these highly- 
Governor-General more liberty, and _ per- 


Colonel Gordon’s 


and reported to him for duty. 


of the British Roval Engineers, arrived at 


quarters at Lardo, 


rvice in the Egyptian army. 






instructed officers gave the 


mitted him to devote himself to his appropriate duties—the organi- 
mation and economic administration of his provinees. On the 15th 
of December he was enabled to forward to Cairo records of scientific 


Oo vations made by these gentlemen, These records comprised the 
observations of the transit of Venus, December 9, 1874 ; meteorological 
observations taken on the White Nile, and the position of seven stations 
r ined istronomically, viz., Fashoda, Sobat, Shambé, Cosis, Bor, 
G ut and Rageef. On the 15th of December Colonel Gordon an- 
nounced that he had a large amount of ivory on hand, and that he had 
1 to hope that he should not only have enough to pay all the expenses 
of administration in the provinee, but that there would remain a surplus. 
Ile w lso enabled to report the organization of governmental districts 


line south from the northern frontier 


Victoria 


lred miles. 


of his province 
Nile (the Somerset river of Speke)—a distance of 
en hun 
tter closes the series of reports for the year 1874. The re- 
year are briefly summed up by General Stone as follows : 
‘Ist. The White Nile had been mapped with very considerable aceu- 
rom Khartum to Rageef 


the White Nile had received the deadliest 


The slave-trade on 
ever vet dealt to it. This trade had been rendered so dangerous 

certain in its pecuniary results that no intelligent trader, how- 

l » engage in such traffic, would venture to do so 
1 ( ‘ ‘ +) Nn lil hin hould be there -arry int 
i , uny man ike him, showid be there to carry into 

ithe pr rders of His Highness the Khedive for its preven- 

uppres 


N 





at l On. | Number 630 


“Sd. Confidence and peace had been ¢ 
about Gondokoro ; and the tribes which 
hostile and so watchful that food f 
transporting it from Khartum or by 
, } } } y 


tablished in all the region 
months before had been so 
r the troops had to be obtained by 
military raids—these tribes, now at 


he Government, gladly brought into 


nine 





between themselves and wi 





1 ‘ 1 o 
the posts for sale their beef, their doorah. and their ivory. 

“4dih. The work of opening a li of water minunieation between 

Gondokoro and the great lal had been seri ly commenced and creatly 

; 3 

Sth. Communications had heen op ned betw n the Governor- 


1 
‘al and M’tesa, the powerful chief who ruled the country of Ugan- 
da on the shores of Lake Victoria, and all doubt bad been removed as to 
whether or not the stream which flows from Lake Victoria to Ripon Falls 
is in direct Communication with the stream which pours its waters into 
Lake Albert near Magungo. The connection had been proved. 

“6th. Governmental districts had been formed, and government or- 
ganized from the northernmost limit of the provinces to Foweira, and 
columunications between the distant posts and central station secured, 

‘7th. New expeditions for exploration and organization had been 
prepared, and were ready to commence their operations with the begin- 
ning of the new year.” 


The Khedive was so well satisfied with these results of nine months 


that Colonel Gordon was made a Ferik-Pasha (Licutenant-General), and 
received the insignia of grand-officer of the Order of the Osmanich. 

The appendices to the publication contain Colonel Long’s itinerary of 
his expedition from Gondokoro to King M’tesa and return, including the 
discovery of Lake Ibrahim; and tables of the scientific observations 
made by Lieutenants Watson and Chippindall, of the Royal Engineers, 
The work contains two views of Gondokoro and several small sketch 
maps, and is printed at the printing-oflice of the General Staff at Cairo, 
We weleome it as first the steps taken by the 
Khedive in the gigantic task of adding to his dominion and opening to 
the civilized world the vast empire which lies buried in Central Africa. 
] 


Ceascless 


the serious narrative of 


toil and vigilance and the better part of the lives of many 
clear-headed and energetic men must be expended before perfect success 
no the efforts 


ean be attained. Time alone can demonstrate whether or 


of General Gordon have been thus far exerted in vain. We also com- 
mend it as being the first of a series of publications which may give an 
insight into the labors of the Egyptian General Staff, an organization 
which claims our interest as being one of those which owes its birth and 
present 


uscfulness to a distinguished graduate cf our own Military 


Academy. 


CUMBERERS OF TIE GROUND.* 
\| R. DUGDALE’S pamphlet is an essay toward the illustration of this 
, principle, as stated by himself: ‘*that the whole question of crime, 
vice, and pauperism rests strictly and fundamentally upon a physiologi- 
cal basis, and not upen a sentimental or a metaphysical one.” He does 
not discuss, however, what he calls somewhat vaguely ‘* the whole question 
of crime, vice, and pauperism.” For that enquiry properly includes at 
least three distinct questions, each one of sufficient importance in itself, 
and important, too, to be distinguished clearly from the others. The 
first is che old practical question which immediately concerns most of us— 
How can we best protect ourselves from the existing criminal and pau- 
The second is the philanthropist’s question, How best to deal with 
the criminal when we have caught him—whether to punish him or to 
seek to reform him? And third, the scientific question, perhaps even 


per ? 


more important than the others, How to check the rapid multiplication of 
the diseased and vicious members of society—the predestinate paupers 
and criminals ? To this last enquiry less attention has been given for 
now a long time—since the time, indeed, when the ‘stirpicultural” laws 
of Lycurgus were in force—than might perhaps seem desirable. Mr. 
Dugdale deals at first hand with none of these questions, though he offers 
some criticism upon the second in our enumeration, the question of prison 
management. Ilis enquiries have led him in another direction—to the 
study, namely, of the growth of crime and of criminals, The main 
causes of that growth he considers under the classes of * heredity” and 
‘‘environment.” the 
parallels between which the whole question of crime and its treatment 
stretches, and the objective point is to determine how much crime results 
from heredity, how much from environment.” This determination he 
seeks by “viewing the career of individuals, and recording the facts of 


‘Heredity and environment,” he ‘‘are 


says, 


Ilis observations were made in the 
so, more particularly, upon a 
number of paupers and criminals, connected by descent and by more or 


each life in chronological order.” 


prisons and poor-houses of this state, and al 


Jukes: A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and Heredity. By R. L 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1577. &vo. pp. 111 


** The 


Dugdal 





The 


July 26, 1877 | 


} 


less legitimate marriage relations, who have cumbered the 


f the 





cround in one 
central counties of New York for six or seven generations 


Their class is a familiar one: most of us who have lived ina New 
England village remember the ** town loafer” as vividly, perhaps, as th 
quire or the * neral” himself; and Mr. Dugdale has s da larg 
number of town loafers from a somewhat unusual point of view, namely, 
the g logical. He has counted t un t of thei ra- 
tion th not | zeal than the squi i} nel mich t display 
in tracing his own descent from early Puritans, and has recorded 
here the lineage, the relationships, and the main facts in the edifying 
careers of seven hundred members and more of this misbegotten family, 


student of 
n of brief 


to which he gives the pseudonym of ‘The Jukes.” The 
social pathology will not often find a more instructive collectic 


biographies than these. Tis, on the first of Mr. Dugdale’s charts he 
has tabulated ‘* the illegitimate posterity of Ada Juke “—this Ada, by the 
the pe has be 
the mother of criminals.” 

“4 At 12, 


18, petty lares 


way, being 
late 


lowing are fi 


made of 
The fol- 


mother 


rson of whom considerable mention 
** Margaret, 


en 
under the name of 
ir examples of the fortunes of her progeny : 
dies ; poorhouse 4 years ; 


17, county jail ; ny, <0 days: 


loafer ; syphilis ; no property ; laborer.” Of another descendant it is re- 
vl } ] 


corded that he was a ‘* mason ; excellent workman ; idle ; in middle life 
an habitual drunkard ; deserted wife and children, and took up with 
A. DB. : thief, though never caught ; trained ld 

father, of good family and well off ; his brother swindled him out of his 
1852, died ; town burial.” Mr. 
Dugdale computes that this particular family of mauvais sujets has cost 
1800 more than a million dollars, 

Contrasting the 


his children to crime ;: 
property . 1850, out-door relief, 2 years ; 


the State since 
raits of pauperism and of crime, he has some good 
Pauperism is generally, he says, ‘* an indication of weakness,” 
The word 


remarks, 


of “‘waning vitality.” ‘laziness ” does not explain it ; for 
laziness is ‘ta state which may be the result of twenty causes,” patho- 
logical or other. Pauperism is caused in the main by deficient intellectual 
power, itself often the result of disease. 


the misdirection of faculty.” 


Crime, on the other hand, ** is 


‘The ideal pauper is the idiotie adult who never could and never will 
be able to help himself... The ideal criminal is a courageous man 
in the prime of life who so skilfully commits crime on a large scale that 
he escapes detection, and suceceds in making the community believe him 
to be honest. [A sufficiently large class.] And between these two 
extremes there are endless gradations, . .  . till at last you reach a 
class who are too weak to be dangerous criminals and too strong to be 
alinshouse paupers ; they form the bulk of the tools who execute what 
others plan, and . . . of those who are found in prison during their 
youth and prime, and in the poorhouse in their old age.” 
in old age or in child- 
n the will-power is at its highest, a 


‘*With true criminals, pauperism occurs cither 
hood.” 
criminal may abandon crime and earn his living ; and, later in life, when 
It is 
latter, being 

But it is 
A jail-bird said to Mr. Dugdale : ** A 
thief, ¢f he is a thief, when he is going through the street, takes a thing 


During the prime of life, whi 


the will grows weaker, he may revert to his early habits of crime. 
criminal than a pauper, the 
generally ‘* undervitalized,” is comparatively untrainable. 
hard to 


easier to reclaim a because 


reform a real criminal, 
if he has a chance, no matter how much money he has, for he'll never 
have that chance again.” And, by the way, Mr. Dug- 
dale tells us that the importance of intemperance, as a cause of crime and 
pauperism, is much overrated by current opinion. ‘That it is a serious 
cause is not doubted ; but it is by no means the most serious, and the 
temperance agitation, he adds, has taken on a partisan character which 
interferes with the proper study of the subject. 


Qui a bu boira. 


Even the main witnesses 
in the matter, the criminals themselves, have learned to protest, * with 
great gravity, . . . 


‘It wasn’t me, it was rum did it.’” 
ut how does Mr. Dugdale propose to deal with these disintegrating 
social forees of crime and pauperism ? In “industrial training” ly 


finds the proper method of repregsing them; the offspring of criminal 


parents should be subjected to ‘something like general training of the 
faculties. . . . Reform schools must inform and develop the 


i 
senses of touch, hearing, sight, smell, and taste, so that the mind shall 
be filled with the knowledge of things.” 


thinks, ‘the mental attributes will gradually develop, wxsthetic 


Through industrial training, he 


se A 


tastes 
take the place of debauchery, and a new social equilibrium be established.” 


This is a pleasing view ; but it need hardly be said that those methods 
have been tried by the strongest governments and by the m 
thropic communities and found insufficient. 


yst_ philan- 
And even with methods ten- 


fold more effective than our present ones, mere instruction would still prove 
nugatory so long as the multiplication of the criminal constitution goes on. 


N 


How to check the multiplication ¢ { (tint l vl vic us Woeuid 
the more important ques but is one W 1 we mus pon 
her Of tl | lal 2 ms 2 ntiv | 
Mr. Dugdale speaks advisedly, and res ¢ \ 
cong e im] ned ¥ vst : ‘ 
th propaga mr of ¢ } o\ 1 ‘ ( 
proltessors, ana Chass \ 
ence of oth I ns fi ce \ 
of congreg prisonm , 

We cannot leave Mr. D ile’s CW 
terest of general reader, unu ‘ 
indeed, in thought We hav { loa ; to 
read; it is given to few persons to \ \ 
style. The note of that sty: st cin t | | 
Harris, who has a constitutional dith v in \ 
and Mr. Dugdale, following his examy t ‘ f : 
two given words the longest 1s clearly t best. Heevenu , 3 
that are illiterate, as in his freque ment of i 
of convicts. As to the quality of his 1 \ 
best. Among its inferior flights we may 
the result of specia studi such conelus 
of this it is safe to say that the tendency « 
prostitution.” Or, again : ** The pauperism of child | 
of life rather than a hereditary characteristic” 1 We have « iM 
Dugdale’s book hard reading, and such it is: but we must adi { 
“combines instruction and entertainment” ina Way y h is, to sav 
least, unusual. 


his Lif al 
spondence. ; Page, author of * Memoir of Hawt 
(New York: Seribner, Armst: 
] ** praised other names but t his own 


» 
said of De Quincey that he 


vols, 


sung,” for his earlier books were autobiographical, and 
‘Literary Reminiscences,’ giving the best | &.% ke 
society of the Lake poets, give equally graphic indi rlimy 


author. But the best autobiography needs a biography by its side to 


eke out its deficiencies and give the man as he seemed to others : and this 
meimoir by Mr. Page errs only on the side of exeess, as a ¢ zg 
should, The writ r gives too many d 1 Ss, a l | nv 
letters : since a few of these we { ive shov S we } . hy 
thoroughly kind and domestic qualities of t B ‘ h- 
ter, however, Mrs. Baird Smith, wl | ! s are here 
freely used, we should never have known half of De Qui v's whims 
and oddities—peculiarities so great tha m- rs $s elv th 
commonplace beginning of the series. Fancy the inconveniences at- 
tendant on a ha which was technically called in t imily ** paper- 
ing” his study! Omnivorous as a reader, and infinitely various as 
a writer, he naturally made an imm n er of pencilled memo- 
randa. These he immediately deposited in piles on the floor, «The 
floor was gradually covered ; soon there was no chair that could be sat 


upon, no table on whose corner a tea-cup could be placed ; the bed 


could no longer be slept in, and nothing remained but a narrow path 
leading from the door to the iireside, between the piles of paper. At 
] his 3 losed. and then } ae ae ee me } ‘ 
last this also Was ciosed, and then het adopted 1 ( extraordinary 
measure of relief ever tried by an embarrassed author: he coolly locked 


the door of the room, took possession of another, und proceeded to 





** pape r” floor, chairs, table, and bed in a mann r equally hopeless, Thus 
proc from re to room, he had l Ve. at one y iod, six differ- 
ent roonis rendered ** no thoroughfar Vv papering, 

Warned bv this OX e, his daughter, on finally taking posses 
sion of a new house, assigned to him one large room for his private 


and permanent occupation, with the agreement on his part—for he was 


the 1 a ible of n—that every scrap of paper he laid down in any 
part of the house should at ence be transported to this one den of chaos. 


fo this room he had recourse every night, after sitting with his family 


t a consoling housemate, apparently, for a timid per- 


son, as there was seldom an evening when he did not set something on 
fire, usually his hair, brought in too close contact with the candle. <A 





daughter would casually remark : ** Papa, your hair is on fire,’ 


he would extinguish 


on which 
it with his hand without interference with the read- 


ing. On one occasion the sacred den itself caught fire ; the housemaid 
took the alarm and terrified the family ; it was winter and all waterpipes 


were frozen, but at last the proprietor of the room appeared, and, locking 











The 


t eral hours in fighting the flames 
nt ' Ash yHeol more than ) 

hie ] | * WwW i na t 
" the «¢ of } is 
( heory ft the ordinary chrono] le of 
ling. ** One is so certain of a man’s hav- 
lL also of his having died, that it is dismal to be under 
\ reading it. That he married—that in the fulness of 
} d, or (being a humble, unambitious man) that he was 
th dk ving it—these little cireumstances are so naturally to 
L for that any one life becomes in this respect the echo 


‘his accounts for the fragmentary way in 


| tten of himself, and for the lingering traces of the same 

Mr. P: hook \dd to this a good deal of De Quincey’s 

( ae episode, and we have the chief defect of the book. 

I t | very great merits ; and even its collateral excursions may be 





ipposed to contribute toward that ideal work of De Quincey’s conceiv- 
work for whieh, no doubt, his most out-of-the-way pile of paper 

I t furnish some valuable material—*t The History of the Unborn’! 
0) f the most valuable portions of the book is ** A Medical View of 
Mr. De Quincey’s Case,” by Surgeon-Major W. C. B. Eatwell. He ad- 
van the theory—for the first time, so far as we know—that many of 
the resu ttributed by De Quincey to opium were actually the result of 
rsevere formof gastric neuralgia, called gastrodynia. It seems that this 
li is peculiarly common in Bengal, where Dr. Eatwell once served, 
nd that its sp remedy is opium. After a careful examination of the 
‘ ce, this surgeon is of opinion that the disease was developed in De 
(uineey by unhealthy living in early life, and that the effect of opium 
in his ease, rather beneficial than injurious, ‘‘ I came to the con- 
el } he says, **. «. « that whatever might have been the degree 
of ‘of opium, this drug had in reality been the means of preserving 
and prolonging life” (II. p. 310). This suggestion aids in promoting 
that kin r feeling toward De Quincey which it is the tendency of the 
wl book to erea It is impossible not to love him in his hom rela- 
tions, and to admire his extraordinary powers and attainments ; it is im- 
possible to close the book without keen regret that his vast and varied 


knowledge and his wealth and delicacy of style could not have been eon- 


centrated on some single work which would have been a 


vorthy monu- 
ment to his name, 


clopadia of Education, A Dictionary of Information for the 
ichers, School Parents, and others. Edited by Henry 
rintendent of Public Schools, New York City, and Alexan- 


10 Officers, 


Gy 
, Oup 

der J, Schem, Assistant Superintendent. (New York : E, Steiger. 1877.) 

—The scope of this work can most briefly be indicated by enumerating 

me of the articles : School Age, School Furniture ; Co-edueation, Fe- 


Education, Higher Education of Women ; Corporal Punishment, 
Hygiene, Eye, Voice ; 
History ; Bible ; Normal Schools, License, Diploma ; Massa- 


uador, Rumania : 


Expulsion ; Coach ; 


London Universit 


Delphin Classies ; Geology, 
Lafayette College, University of Pennsyl- 
Ascham, Milton, Goethe, Pestalozzi, Guizot : 


\ mo 


nn, Wayland, 8. G. Howe, Nott, Cyrus Peirce, Josiah Holbrook, Geo. 
» Pect, G 
idedly the two particulars in which this Cyclopedia is distinct from 


Icmerson, llaudet japtists, Friends, Mennonites, ete., ete. 
rs, and distinetly valuable, are its educational statistics of the leading 
of the several States of the Union. and of cities 
s 100,000, and its short account of the origin, 


ntries of the world, 
wh population exceed 
erowth, and present condition of all our American and of many foreign 


sand universities. We should include also the description of the 
The 


cannot be found so readily elsewhere, and some of 


veral religious denominations from the educational point of view. 
hus presented 
at all without laborious research. In all other classes of articles 

y say that this Cyciopadia has no claims to superiority over the 
hest biegrapl For 
Italian Language, French Language, ete., are treated better 
Nevertheless, the biblio- 


s often atone for mediocrity of treatment, in the case 


ical dictionaries, gazetteers, and conversation-lexicous. 


snd more fully in * Appleton’s Encyclopedia.’ 
eraphical referenc 
especially of the pedagogic articles and those relating toschool management. 


Some of the contributors are scholars of weight and standing ; the major- 


ity have a certain local authority, but their names would not generally be 
recognized outside their several States or institutions, 
a7 ? 


fy. Higginso: iummary of e and proeress of y 


pular edu 





N 
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tion in Rhode Island may be selected as the best type of its class, both 
for the historical knowledge displayed and for the literary skill with 
which the writer has set it forth. The article is readable enough to serve 
as i bapp ndix to Profess« r Greene’s eS) t Histor Rhode I land,’ 


which we lately noticed, and which would be the better for such an 


we then said, by the wav, concern 


the follo 


° ae { >} } 
ing the cause oL hhode 


‘kwardness is confirmed by » from Mr. 


Higvinson, which we had not then seen 


‘Finally, there was no such powerful body of clergymen as existed in 
Massachusetts, sustaining by potent influence the whole 


system 
Th Was, on the contrary, a strong reaction against 
clerical influence, and against the traditional institutions of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut.” 


of 


“ee ‘ 
schools, ere this 


The striking defects of this work, apart from its quality, are such as 
spring from want of plan, proper classification, or unity in the editing. 
Thus, among American colleges Vassar is included, Smith College (which 
we were taught to believe ranked with Harvard) is omitted, for no ap- 


parent reason. Girard College is expressly ruled out as an orphan 
asylum, and for that reason, we suppose, no article is assigned to Girard 
himself, although Peabody is admitted. if 


Astor, again, is slighted, a 
libraries were extraneous to the ‘‘ Education” contemplated by the title 
of this Cyclopedia. John Harvard is mentioned, who gave a library to a 
already founded ; so is Elihu Yale; Bishop Berkeley's contri- 


bution to the cause of education in this country is not recognized. Frank- 


college 

lin’s writings, his share in founding the University of Pennsylvania, the 

medal which he instituted for the Boston schools, would seem to entitle 

Gall has an article, 
The 

| 


wiween 


him to pass for an educator ; but he is passed by. 
but Spurzheim, though his grave is in this country, has none. line 
between living and deceased educators is not clearly drawn, nor 
non-educators, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Henry Barnard, Dio Lewis, A. Guyot, and Mark Hop- 
or less deservedly, allowed a place; so is Prof. J. D. 
for text-books, yet not Prof. Gray, whose 
text-books in another of held similar 
In like manner, Prof. Peiree’s title seems as good as Prof. 
An energetic president of the University of Nashville, Philip Linds- 
ley (the account of whom, by the way, is copied literally from Drake), 


educators and For example, beginning with the living, 


kins are, more 


Dana, as if his valuable 


branch science are in esteem. 


Davies's. 


is remembered—we will not say superfluously ; but cau he be imagined 
to have rendered educational services equal to those of President Sparks 
or President Quiney, of Harvard ; 
teacher at Round Hill before he was an historian ? 
haps, is the omission of Noah Webster, apparently under a ruling as to 
dictionary-makers like that applied to the founders of libraries. Yet his 
Speller, still a mine of wealth to the proprictors, might have saved him. 
However, he suffers in company with Dr. Johnson and Walker and Smart, 
who are all relegated to the article Dictionary, although by some freak 
Richardson has an article to himself. Another American worthy, Jede- 
diah Morse, is excluded, whereas ‘‘ Peter Parley” is welcomed along with 
Woodbridge. Buttmann the editors know, but Zumpt they know not. 
Mrs. Barbauld and Maria Edgeworth perhaps call for Ann and Jane 
Taylor, but in vain, though their brother Isaac gets in. 

Some of the catch-titles are very vague and abstract, like Industry. 
Any one wishing to find a discussion of the marking system must look 


or of George Bancroft, who wes a 


More curious, per- 


for it under Emulation, without a cross-reference. We conclude by re- 
curring to libraries, the article on which is meagre in the extreme, being 
chary of figures, and without a single allusion by name to the great 
libraries of the country. We find in it this mistaken doctrine as to school 
libraries : 

‘The books should be instructive and interesting to children, so that 
through their perusal they may not only obtain useful information, but 
imbibe a taste for reading.” 

The writer takes no account of the wasteful experiments in this diree- 
tion which many States have made, 4nd which have been thoroughly 
exposed in a pamphlet, not ten years old, on the ‘ Daily Publie School in 
the United States.’ It is, in fact, the teacher who needs the library, 
which should therefore consist mainly or altogether of books of reference. 
The periodicals, and the public and circulating libraries, will furnish 
the scholars all the reading that they require. 





Ueber deutsche Volksetymologie. Von Carl Gustav Andresen, (New 
York : L. W. Schmidt.)—This little volume of 150 pages, with its modest 
title, treats of a subject which it is strange should not have received more 
article of first pum- 


attention than it has. I first f the 








July 26, 1877] The N 


ber of Kuhn‘s Zeit! x hrift f r vergle ichende Sprachforschung was on this 
subject, written by BE. Forstemann. Max Miiller and Dean Trench have 
also touched upon it. But it was never fully treated until Prof. Andre- 
sen announced a course of lectures upon it in Boun, and published this 
book, which has just appeared in il second editi nb somewhat eniareed, 
Two editions within less than a year stow with what interest and uppre- 
ciation the work was received, not only by the linguist but also by the 
public. 

The first 14 pages treat of the subject in general—** Volkset ymologie,” 


or * popular etymology.” Etymology has for its object the origin and 


history of words, and is the basis of all philology, which is by no means 
an exact sclence nor even a physical science, as some would have us be- 
lieve. Its methods are those « in historical science. Its awencies are 


most subtle. Nowhere is enthusiasm more mischievous. Now, if etvmo- 
logy is the most important and diflicult task of the philologist, what must 
we expect when the people attempt it? L’opular etymology might be 


> | . } 
l effects word- 





defined as fa/se etvmology, which aifects word-muaking sn 


changes, Phe philologist’s false ety) logy, on the other hand, leads to a 
useless result which has no influence upon the language of the peopl 

Since so many words owe their forms and existence to popular etymology 
it may well be considered a branch of the science of language. The ques- 


tion how we ctymologize, the author tries to answer by the one expres- 
sion, assimilation, understanding by this the transformation of a word, 


or part of a word, into vnother which is like it at least in form or sound, 


ey of Siind full 


Take, e.g., the German ¢lass-room’s old orthodox etymolog 
(Deluge). The word looks as if compounded of Siinde and FJuth, the flood 
that came on account of sin. But Sind, Luther wrote as Sindfluth. 
Rarlier it was Sin/fluot and Sinfluot. Sin, now out of use, meant * great, 
lasting,’ as in Stngriin, ‘evergreen.’ Sinfluth means the * great flood,’ 
The reason why we etymologize the author finds in the linguistic con- 
sciousness, ** Sprackbewusstsetn, which objects to a name that has an 
empty sound, and strives to give it a special meaning and an unmistak- 


able intelligibility.” There is no doubt that this attempt to explain 
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